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INTRODUCTION 


This series of studies has been prepared for the use of Cab- 
inets and other local groups which are at the heart of Student 
Christian Associations, and for state and field conferences and 
councils. It is hoped that from these discussions will grow the 
common ideas and the corporate convictions and enthusiasms 
that will make possible an Advance Program in every part 
of the student field of the nation. 

The Advance Program Commission was appointed as a 
result of the action of the International Convention of the 
Y.M.C.A. at Atlantic City in November, 1922, in the follow- 
ing resolution: 


That the Student Department Committee appoint a “Commission 
to facilitate the release of the spiritual forces of student life through 
study and cooperation With the student councils, summer conferences, 
national conferences, and other student agencies (for example, the 
Student Young Women’s Christian Association and the churches) to 
set an objective and outline appropriate methods for the attainment 
of the highest spiritual purposes set forth above, during the next five 
years. 

“The objective shall include: the further development of student 
consciousness through the Student Council idea; qualitative and quan- 
titative standards in development of Associations and placement of 
secretaries ; recognition of unique responsibilities in state and other 
tax-supported institutions where a vigorous religious interdenomina- 
tional campus movement with an outreach to every town in the state 
is necessary and where obviously the work cannot adequately be 
financed locally. 

“The emphasis shall include a concerted effort to interpret the 
Christian Gospel first of all in its bearing upon the individual and his 
relationships to social, industrial, national, and international issues; 
through Bible study, evangelism, life- work guidance, recruiting, social- 
industrial study, and other means.’ 


The Commission has realized that real advance in a demo- 
cratic Student Movement like ours is assured not by handing 
down resolutions and schemes from above but rather from the 
widespread consideration by the membership of the Movement 
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of its problems, opportunites, and needs, In other words, the 
Commission’s method is not that of propaganda for opinions 
which it holds but rather an educational process, an appeal 
for open-minded consideration of facts, and action on the bases 
of the same. It was only natural that the title of the Com- 
mission has in some minds created an expectation that it would 
make a declaration of just what advance should be made. Per- 
haps the Commission might better have styled itself the “Com- 
mission on Survey and Advance.” ‘The history of other ad- 
vance movements in recent years has shown beyond any ques- 
tion that they have had vitality only as local leaders and groups 
become convinced of need and then for themselves work out 
programs adapted to meet these needs. 


This series of studies deals with certain areas of life and 
thought which have emerged in the studies of the ten sub- 
committees* of the Commisson as those in which the most 
urgent problems exist. A careful effort has been made to 
state certain questions which within these areas may stimulate 
thought and discussion. Bearing on several of these questions 
data in the form of quotations is presented. “The quotations 
are taken both from the sub-committee reports and from other 
sources. As is consistent with the procedure indicated above 
these quotations often present opposing views in the belief 
that the discussions may the more directly deal with the 
issues involved and the more readily arrive at profitable con- 
clusions. No effort is made to be exhaustive with these quo- 
tations but rather to furnish only enough to “point up” the 
discussion and suggest the sort of data which groups will 
want to be searching out for themselves, especially that to be 
found in the student groups they know best. 


Simultaneously with the method which these studies will 
facilitate of allowing the membership in the Movement to 
decide upon its own Advance Program, a parallel effort is go- 
ing forward to discover the status of the present work which 
the Student Associations are doing in a general and national 
way; also to discover the unoccupied field, together with an 





*Note: See list and members. Appendix IV., P. 86. 
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estimate of the cost of a more worthy and adequate expan- 
sion of the Student Association Movement. 

It ought to be stated that the Commission is requesting each 
of the student field councils to meet in conjunction with the 
series of June conferences and at that time, on a basis of these 
discussions and these data, decide upon the Advance Program 
which they feel is adapted to the particular needs in their 
region. “Thence the members on the National Council take 
the Field Council’s proposals for the Advance Program into 
its considerations of national policy. It is expected that such 
a meeting of the National Council, partly at least in conjunc- 
tion with representatives of the Advance Program Commis- 
sion, will be held in September. It is expected this program 
will have implications not only for the months ahead but also 
for a period of years. The suggestion has frequently been made 
that the commemoration in 1927 of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of the Intercollegiate Student Movement under 
the Y.M.C.A. would measure quite naturally a time period for 
a special united effort among the students of the entire nation. 
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I. The Campus Situation 


{ 1.4 Describe briefly the situation in your college but in such 
a fashion that a person not a student would visualize it. 

What makes up the life of a college? 

What are the chief items in a student’s week? 

What are the chief activities of a student? 

Draw up a time chart for a week showing how the 
students in this group actually divide their time. In 
doing this keep in mind the following: (a) fraternity 

,- and living groups; (b) student organizations and pol- 
itics; (c) social life; (d) athletics and recreation; 
(e) periodicals and public opinion; (f) class room 
and curriculum. 

2. Check the aspects of college life and activity which seem 
most to hold students’ interest and take their time. Why 
are the ones checked so appealing? 

3. Why has there been such a multiplication of extra-curricular 
activities? What connection, if any, between this multi- 
plicity of student activities and the regular work of the 
college? Is, or is not, the multiplicity of college activities 
due to the educational method? What is the effect of this 
multiplication of activities? 

4. Which of these aspects of college life are, upon the whole, 
constructive and wholesome in their influence? Why do 
you consider each constructive and wholesome? 

5. Which of these aspects of college life do you consider, upon 
the whole, destructive or anti-social in their influence? 
What is the basis for your answer? 

6. What are the most Christlike aspects of the college life? 
Why do you consider these the most Christlike? What are 
the least Christlike? Why do you call these the least 
Christlike ? 

7. What is the effect of college life upon the students of your 
college? In what ways are students changed during col- 
lege as the result of college influences? For instance: 
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a. Does the college train persons to conform to and per- 
petuate the status quo or does it make students construc- 
tively critical ? 

b. What effect, if any, does the commercialism, the “win 
at any price’ spirit, the competition for standing and 
grades, have upon students’ future attitudes? 

c. What effect have campus practices on the political life 
of the nation? 

d. What is the influence of the curriculum and class room 
upon students? 

8. What are the degree and kinds of responsibility students 
are taking for the contemporaneous life of town and na- 
tion? What effect are these having upon students? 

3%) Look back over this description and analysis of the campus 
situation and state what problems or difficulties there are 
in your college situation which need attention or which 
give concern? What are the most pressing problems in- 
volving social and religious issues within the college which 
concern students and which they might help solve? 


NOTE TO LEADER OF DISCUSSION. The purpose of this dis- 
cussion is to discover the most pressing problems of the college 
situation. To this end, Question 1 should be considered without 
fail. Such questions should be selected from 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, a b 
ec d, and 8 as seem most important in your situation, Cover as 
many as you can, but be sure to consider at least three. Leave 
time without fail for Question 9, which is the most important 
of all. Fee name 
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Reference Material 


SOME PROBLEMS IN THE COLLEGE 
SITUATION 


Commercialization of Athletics 


Commercialization of athletics is the most obvious evil. 
Large gate receipts make possible high salaried coaches who, 
in turn, insure victorious teams and large receipts. “The coach 
becomes the center of concern and in the process the individual 
student is largely lost sight of. Lowering of athletics to the 
plane of commercialism inevitably encourages gambling. Wheth- 
er this vice is growing in American colleges could profitably 
be investigated. Closely allied with commercialism, indeed 
part of it, is the unofficial though nevertheless powerful in- 
fluence of the sporting element outside the college wall. This 
group clamors for winning teams, Their mouthpiece, the sport- 
ing page of the city newspaper, is eagerly devoured by college 
youth and inevitably the idea of victory’s supreme importance 
is but intensified. Nor is gambling diminished through the 
influence of this element—SusB-CommiTTEE I. 


‘Though improvement in some parts of the country in recent 
years may be noted, the tendency on the whole in many uni- 
versities seems to be toward further commercialization. The 
enormous sums spent on stadia, the large staffs of very much 
over-paid coaches, the huge athletic Association budgets, and 
the prevalence of alumni-subsidized players, seriously threaten 
the existence of true sport; reduce the purpose of playing to 
win rather than to play well; place a few athletes in a posi- 
tion out of proportion to their worth as men; discourage the 
participation in games by students generally; tend to convert 
the university into an athletic club for the benefit of sporting 
alumni; develop a vested interest among certain alumni in 
that aspect of university life most detrimental to its true edu- 
cational policy; foster a species of mob enthusiasm inimical 
to the development of sincere individual interest; furnish an 
endless theme for futile fraternity-house gossip; and, where 
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there are subsidized players, dull the edge of the moral life 
of the university which proclaims its team amateur in char- 
acter. “The influence of commercialized sport is felt through- 
out the entire university in which it prevails. Social functions 
soon become commercialized too and afford an opportunity 
for the committees in charge to benefit themselves financially 
through wholesale graft. Even members of the faculty who 
are well aware of the pernicious effect upon true educational 
processes of the present status of organized athletics, are some- 
times so much impressed by the advertising possibilities of a 
good team that they condescend to deal leniently in matters 
of discipline and scholarship with those players who are in- 
dispensable to their coaches. ‘This unfair discrimination in- 
evitably lowers the moral tone of the campus.—SuB-Com- 
MITTEE X. 


Ce ee 


The Problems of Fraternity Life 


The Committee felt that the present trend of fraternity life 
constitutes one of the main elements, if not the main element, 
in our problem. In the first place, the periods of “rushing” 
and other purely fraternity activities occupy an entirely dis- 
proportionate amount of an undergraduate’s time. ‘The in- 
fluence of fraternities on their members is largely responsi- 
ble for the creation of the cipher-like men who are so fre- 
quently seen in the universities. The fraternity is apt com- 
pletely to monopolize and arrange the social life of its members. 
It tells the freshmen what they must go out for or “heel.” 
Its influence tends to crush individual initiative and enter- 
prise and reduce the new men as they come into its membership 
to the very mediocre level of the crowd. Further, in uni- 
versities where such extravagant sums are now being spent on 
fraternity houses, it is obvious that through the erection of 
these houses another vested interest is being created which will 
give a comparatively small but wealthy group of alumni a 
disproportionate amount of influence on college life and uni- 
versity policy—SuB-CoMMITTEE X. 
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An Extravagant Social Life 


As already indicated, institutions, on the whole, are leaving 
social activities to student initiative and control. Some of the 
social life is not of a character designed to create wholesome 
comradeship between men and women. Not infrequently so- 
cial functions are accompanied by extravagant expenditures that 
surely would seem strangely out of place were students sensi- 
tive to the dire physical need of vast multitudes—including 
students—at this particular time. Social groups often perpetu- 
ate themselves through processes that appear artificial and all 
too commonly are arrayed against each other in a spirit of 
rivalry, antagonism, or superiority that removes all possibility 
of Christian brotherhood dominating campus life. Increas- 
ingly, social organizations are erecting costly houses which tend 
inevitably to stimulate extravagant living standards and create 
social castes within the student body. The ultimate effect of 
this caste system is better seen later on in some city University 
Clubs which by their high dues automatically exclude the 
less financially able college alumni—SusB-CommnirtTeEe I. 


* * * 
College Journalism and College Public Opinion 


College journalism is achieving constantly greater importance 
as a medium for shaping student public opinion. Unfortu- 
nately the standards of the commercialized press often are 
quite faithfully reflected in college publications. An encour- 
aging development is seen in the spread of departments of 
journalism whose influence usually is wholesome. Probably 
the most serious problem in this regard is presented by col- 
lege humorous journals whose type of wit all too commonly 
hovers close to the level of vulgarity—Sus-Commirrexe I. 


* * * 


An Organization Becomes Destructive 


Organizations that were created for a constructive purpose 
have in many cases not only ceased to be a constructive force 
but have become destructive in their influence. In the place of 
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having all agencies within a university cooperating construc- 
tively to train men and women to go out into the world to be 
leaders of society as it ought to be, we have within many col- 
leges and universities organizations whose influence is oper- 
ating against the very principles for whch the institution itself 
was founded.—A. J. Exniorr in The Intercollegian. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
The Distraction of College Activities 


It seems to me that American college life is to a terrible 
extent a distracted life. Your boys and girls dissipate their 
intense vitality by touching lightly a multitude of things. The 
name of your college activities is legion. Your students don’t 
work too hard, but they put in some work at too many things— 
picking up ‘“‘credits’” here and there in a variegated manner, 
and over-filling the residue of life with athletic, social, dramatic, 
literary, musical, and other miscellaneous activities. And this 
seems to me educationally disastrous. ‘There is plenty of time 
in life to learn many things and engage in many activities after 
college days. But at that time in life a man is meant to learn 
two things—the power of concentrated study and thought, and 
the power of self-mastery. If education does not help him to 
these, it has failed—A. Hersert Gray in the October Inter- 


collegian. 
x eX 


What Takes the Time of Students 


Many college officials and teachers view these so-called “ex- 
tras” as competing with the “regular” college activities for 
the students’ time, means, and energy and since these extra- 
curricular activities make such an appeal to students and afford 
such occasions for self-expression and individual recognition and 
reputation, faculties and students are arrayed against one an- 
other as to the relative values of certain subjects and activities. 
The wide range of subjects unequal in value and unequal in 
the demands upon the student’s ability and time, with professors 
-of widely varying teaching ability, using different educational 
‘methods, ‘has developed a body of student traditions and un- 
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official advisors who “dope out” the “dope” program and cur- 
riculum for younger students—Sus-CommirreeE I. 


* * * 


Who Leads in College Activities? 


The worst of all is that the men who are most largely the 
victims of these college activities are usually the most promising 
in college. ‘They are men who show gifts of leadership, who 
have ambition, who can work hardest, who are endowed with 
keen minds and often with intellectual interests. For these men 
the first two years of college are given over to competitions. 
The last two years are one round of meetings. Just now I can 
think of thirty different competitions, each claiming from five 
to twenty-five men in this small college: competitions for ath- 
letic managerships—the post of greatest honor in this place of 
culture—competitions for literary editorships, art editorships, 
photographic editorships, news editorships of publications, com- 
petitions for business managerships of all kinds of organizations, 
competitions for costume manager, production manager, or 
second assistant stage carpenter of the dramatic club. Fra- 
ternities vie with each other in side-tracking their best men 
by sending them out for these competitions. Any day, one 
can see men of Phi Beta Kappa calibre carrying pails of water 
on the athletic field, or running around the campus gathering 
news for the college paper, or soliciting subscriptions or ad- 
vertisements for the comic magazine. 


There are always a few who choose the better part and 
stick to the things that should matter most in college. These 
men are usually neglected or considered queer. The highest 
honors go to those who succeed most completely in putting last 
things first. It isn’t enough to point to marks and say: ‘““This 
man does all these things and keeps his marks up.” Defenders 
of the present order of things continually say that. But they 
forget that marks are relative to the general standard on the 
campus. Every class has to have a valedictorian and a number 
of Phi Beta Kappa men, but their presence doesn’t mean that 
the standard of excellence on the campus is high. Because we 
are so distracted by our many activities, although we get “A’s,” 
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most of us remain superficial, and although we graduate with 
distinction, we may still be uneducated—Joun C. BENNETT, 
Williams, ’24. 


THE STUDENT AND THE CURRICULUM 
The Effect of the Lecture-Credit System 


It is evident that the prevalent lecture-credit system is not 
capable of developing sufficient self-reliance. Further, this 
system is responsible to a large extent for the spiritual chaos 
in which the student finds himself, because it confirms him in 
the previous habit he may have had of accepting truth on 
authority, but the new authorities are so antithetical to the 
old that a very profound conflict in the student’s mental and 
moral life is unavoidable. If the future generation is to sup- 
ply society with “researchers,” we cannot now afford to breed 
a race of submissive minds in the colleges. Some of the best 
minds in the present generation were not university trained. As 
a result of the system to which he has become accustomed the 
American undergraduate grabs an answer to a problem from 
someone else, writes it down, and imagines he has it. He lives 
to get answers to questions. The “credit” element in securing 
a degree has been responsible for the intellectual death of 
thousands of students and has introduced an idea into college 
life which has produced a most disastrous effect, in its indirect 
consequences, upon the motives and values which determine 
and influence conduct. It is most encouraging to note the 
widespread dissatisfaction with the present system among edu- 
cationalists and responsible university administrators and the 
variety of experiments that are already being made to dis- 
cover some better plan.—SuB-CoMMITTEE X. 


* %*« * 


College Curriculum and the Modern World 


These college surveys have also made clear that many col- 
leges can hardly be said to be giving a modern education—to 
be truly introducing their students to the modern world. 
Their curriculum is too largely that of fifty years ago. It is 
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to be clearly recognized that no education is adequate that 
does not finally bring the individual student personally to share 
in the great intellectual and spiritual achievements of the race. 
And for our generation that means personal sharing in the 
scientific spirit and method, in the historic spirit, in the philo- 
sophic mind, in esthetic appreciation, in the social conscious- 
ness with its great ethical, economic, and political conditions, 
and in religious discernment and commitment. This is a chal- 
lenge of tremendous sweep, and one laying great demands upon 
the colleges, and yet inescapable.—1923 Report oF THE PREsI- 
DENT OF OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


THE EFFECT OF COLLEGE LIFE 
A Former College President's Judgment 


One of the greatest dangers of the American college is that 
it will be drawn into the common life, that it will conform to 
that life, will take the common standards as its own, rejoicing 
in its likeness to other groups of men rather than in the neces- 
sary difference which every scholar has from every other man 
who is not a scholar . . . The teacher ‘is the servant of the 
common life. . . . In order to serve it properly he must keep 


himself apart from it—ALEXANDER MEeIKLEJOHN, Harpers. 
* * * 


As Others See the Effect of College Life 


Your students are strangély docile in mind. Everywhere else 
in the world I find the risin ron in conscious and in- 
tense rebellion against the conventions and methods of life and 
thought which dominated their fathers, and which led the 
world to the present disaster. But young Americans are not 
rebelling. They are eagerly getting ready to go on in the 
old way. Morally of course many of them are rebels. They 
are making the same old attempt to discard the eternal moral 
laws which every generation has made in its turn. “They grasp 
at what they call freedom and so doing make many heart- 
breaking mistakes in the way of sexual folly and general dis- 
sipation. But intellectually they are docile. I found among 
them little or none of that burning passion to discover a new 
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way for mankind, which is the real hope of the world today. 
I was disappointed that they think so little about the great 
political issues and that their thinking is so conventional. I 
was dismayed at the number of them who seemed inclined to 
believe the papers and who will become later on the victims 
of mere fashion and the dupes of popular orators. Hitherto 
I had believed that youth is universally the period of criti- 
cism. J do not know whether this state of matters is the cause 
of the product of the paternalism which characterizes your in- 
stitutions. In any case I deplore it. A student should not be 
simply a person who believes what he is told. And a pro- 
fessor should not be simply a source of information—but one 
who provokes and challenges thought—A. Hersperr Gray in 
the October Intercollegian. 


* * % 
Is the Teaching Docile? 


Mr. Herbert Gray, whose keen but kindly analysis of stu- 
dents appeared in The Intercollegian last month, complains of 
the docility of the American students. I complain of the docil- 
ity of professors. If students are docile sponges accepting all 
that their professors serve them, then the teachers are in turn 
docile relayers of information from some authoritative source 
to which they do equally abject homage. Verily, “a professor 
should not be simply a source of information . . . but or 
who provokes and challenges thought.” But this implies thai 
the teacher is a challenging, provoking, thinking being—which 
he isn’t. Students do not regard education as a high adventure 
of the spirit for the simple reason that professors are not spir- 
itually adventurous. 

This is all very harsh and brusque, and perhaps ania to 
the teachers—“‘one of whom,” as the darkey said, “I am 
which.” —E. C, LinpeMAN in The Intercollegian. 


* * * 
Colleges Make for Conformity 


I have often deplored in my own country the tyranny of 
custom and fashion within the student world. Morality and 
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religion may be things left to the discretion of the individual 
but woe betide the man who does any of the “things which 
are not done.” So does fashion take the place of law and 
gospel. But in your land of liberty I found things no better. 
“Compulsory conformity” seems to be the rule in many fra- 
ternities and clubs; and apparently what those not in fra- 
ternities and clubs may choose to do does not matter to any- 
body: Is the fraternity a good thing? Is it good that social 
control should be made so dominating? I was immensely 
attracted and charmed by much that I saw in fraternity houses. 
I shall never cease to think with pleasure of the delightful 
courtesy and hospitality extended to me in them by some young 
Americans. But the above questions remained to haunt me 
none the less—A. Herpert Gray in the October Intercol- 
legian. 
* % * 


Deadening the Will 


They [American students] seem to suffer from some strange 
paralysis of the will. They often seem to lack the power to 
adopt a purpose and then follow it tenaciously and independ- 
ently. I did not find the normal percentage of clear-cut per- 
sonalities among them. Rugged and strong individualities are 
comparatively rare among them. I said to myself: “Life has 
been easy for these men and women, even though many of 
them work their way through college. Their world is kind 
to them; they have lived a sheltered existence.” And upon 
that I almost wished that they might be exposed to some of 
the bracing, if chilling, winds that blow through the far 
more tragic countries of Europe. 

For, of course, the same forces that have disrupted Europe 
are at work in your country; and you might take heed and 
learn in time, if you would but listen to what current history 
is saying. But men and women who think, however inno- 
cently, chiefly about baseball and college dances and campus 
gossip are not becoming the kind of citizens America needs. 
They are told that colleges exist to train leaders. But leaders 
need to have more moral muscle than the average college grad- 
uate of today.—A. Herpert Gray in October Intercollegian. 


r 
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Stimulating Independent Thinking 


In the face of a depressing conformity to group customs 
and traditions, American colleges are turning out few great, 
independent Christian thinkers, men 

Who do not take things for granted, but are open for 
truth from any source; 

Who search out for themselves the meaning of Chris- 
tianity ; 

Who dare to live out what they think the Christian ideal 
to be, even if it conflicts with prevailing social custom; 

Who are able to free themselves from the norm of their 
own group; 

Who protest against a wrong which they see; 

Who put the Kingdom of God above institutions they 
may be serving. 

It was distinctly felt that we need independent Christian 
thinkers in fraternities; athletics; college social life; publica- 
tions; teaching and class room methods; the economic situa- 
tion; the international and inter-racial situation; religion—in 
all of which the weight of tradition and the group in present 
control, by and large, induce conformity——Estrs Park AssEM- 
BLY REPORT. 

* * % 


Building the Attitudes of Discord 


There is still another consequence that may prove far more 
vicious in its final outworking than any so far mentioned. The 
world, at unspeakable cost, is learning the folly of governing 
nations by the philosophy of force or ‘“‘might makes right.” 
Thoughtful men everywhere are seeing that this treacherous 
principle must be banished entirely from nationalism and in- 
dustry, in fact from every phase of human relationship, in 
favor of cooperative good will. And yet intercollegiate rela- 
tions in America are almost entirely combative. Students think 
of other colleges as opponents to be defeated in debate, oratory, 
er athletics. Songs and yells are overwhelmingly militant, 
most of them. Few would object to the spirit of friendly 
competition if directed to right ends, but it is difficult to avoid 
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the question whether the present tendency to glorify winning 
is causing students to place a maximum emphasis (not exclu- 
sive), upon the importance of power: i.e., might and force; 
and a minimum emphasis upon good will and sportsmanship: 
ie., right. May it not be that we are thus building into their 
lives the very attitudes and conceptions which already have 
shaken civilization to its foundations and threaten to drag man- 
kind back to barbarism?—Sus-CommirTezE I. 


Nominally Christian 


“Why are so few of our students Christian?” asked one of 
our foreign students, a native of Liberia, with his tribal brand 
on his forehead. His keen intellect is attested by the fact 
that he has covered our sixteen years of school work in eight 
years, getting his college degree last June. 

“Not Christian? What do you mean?” he was asked. 
“Over eighty-five per cent of our students are members of 
Christian churches.” 

“But I mean real Christians. After four years among them 
—and they are the finest fellows ever—I find so many who 
do not wholly earn their credits; so many who have the wrong 
attitude toward girls, so many who have no spirit of love or 
of service in their hearts, that I am forced to believe there are 
not many actual Christians.” 

“How many would you say?” 

“That’s difficult, of course; but I should say not much over 
five per cent are truly Christians!” 

Five per cent! And eighty-five per cent church members! 
And the 3,000 men thus indicted have been repeatedly pro- 
nounced by those in a position to know, as more moral and 
more religious than the men of most American institutions, 
state or denominational—A STUDENT SECRETARY in The 
Intercollegian. 

* * co 

That “activity” with which the American student is bub- 
bling over, so that he dispenses it with a liberal hand on every- 
thing that comes his way, is the precious material of the uni- 
versity teacher’s art. All that is needed is to guide and chan- 
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nel it. Some of the best work of my year in Cornell was 
done by athletes who had discovered how to transpose into 
another field the mental energy and concentration called out 
in them in their sports—ALFRED ZIMMERN in The Intercol- 


legian. 
x * X 


“There seems too much emphasis upon mere activity for ac- 
tivity’s sake . . . Even the expressions of inward spiritual ex- 
perience tend to be conventionalized. The retiring of the 
spirit to the closet for reflection and searching is prevented by 
the emphasis upon external achievements and machinery.”— 
Joun Dewey in The Intercollegian. 


* * * 
A Personal Attitude 


So far as I am concerned I believe some of us have got to 
go back on to the campus and say: “No, I won’t serve on that 
Junior Prom Committee or on that other committee that you 
have put me on. I am a busy man. I have a lot of studies 
I have to do. I have to think through a lot of problems: I 
have got to talk personal religion with a few men on this 
campus. I have got to help them. It is going to take time 
and I haven’t got time to sit around planning and frittering 
away my time as to whether we are going to have a lot of 
flowers at the prom or not. I have got some things that are 
worth while to do and so far as I am concerned I believe it is 
going to mean that some of us have got to say ‘No’ when 
fraternity elections come along. We must say: ‘No, I am not 
going to divide myself off from the rest of the student body. 
I am one man here with others and I am not going to assume 
that I am any better than this man who didn’t make a frater- 
nity. I am a brother with every last man on this campus,’’— 
E. Fay CampsBeEtt at the Indianapolis Convention. 
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Il. The Forces at Work 


1. What forces are at work helping to meet the campus sit- 
uation and really dealing with its problems? (List depart- 
ments of the curriculum, student organizations, churches, 
not on the basis of what they should be doing, but of what 
they are doing). 

2. Specifically what is each doing? At what points and in 
what ways is each influencing the situation? 

3. Judging by what it is doing, what does each consider its 
field and function? 

4. How effective is each? What are the evidences of effec- 
tiveness or ineffectiveness? 

5. What is your Student Association doing now? Where and 
how is it taking hold? At what points and in what ways 
is it tackling the problem and attempting to influence the 
situation? 

6. Looking at the situation as a student, which are duplicat- 
ing or overlapping? In what ways? Especially note evi- 
dence that the Association is duplicating or competing with 
any of the following forces: 

a. Curriculum and faculty 

b. Other campus organizations 

c. Churches 

d. Other community agencies 
om™ e. Intercollegiate organizations 

7. Among the forces at work consider, under sub-questions 

ollowing, the distinctive place of the Student Christian 
Association and its distinctive functions. 


a. Historically what has been its function? Do you or do 
you not agree that this continues to be its function? 
b. If you were to judge by its activities what would you 
say your Association considers its functions to be? 

c. What is its stated purpose? 

d. If the other forces were functioning with a reasonable 
degree of effectiveness, what, if anything, would there be 
for the Association, to do? 

e. What do you feel is the distinctive function of the Stu- 
dent Christian Association? If it were eliminated, what, 
if anything, would be lost which could not reasonably as 
well be handled in some other way? 


8. What are the relationships between the Association and the 
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other forces at work? What immediate steps are needed to 
__ secure more productive cooperation? 
9. \What is your Association doing toward the development of 
_© a “church consciousness” and securing church membership ? 
What further practical steps can be and should be under- 
taken? 
Nore to Leaper or Discussion: Provided the time is available, it 
is recommended that there be two discussions, one covering ques- 
tions 1-5; a second, questions 6-8. In case it has to be covered 


in one session, be sure to divide the time so both sections will 
be considered. 

List on blackboard all the forces, then make three columns, listing 
in one what each agency is doing; in the second, what it con- 
siders its field and function; and in the third, evidences of its 
effectiveness, as follows: 





What Doing Field and Function | Effectiveness 
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Reference Material 


THE PLACE AND WORK OF THE CHURCHES 
The Churches’ Activity 


The activity of the churches today has sometimes been 
ascribed “‘a recrudescense of denominationalism.” Rather it is 
due to an enlarged activity on the part of all the churches and 
the feeling that they must look to their college sudents for 
leadership in the future. In the last generation there has been 
a growng alarm at the lack of interest in the Church on the 
part of college graduates. Churches cannot permit this con- 
dition to continue. They blame the Christian Associations 
for not having so worked with the students that they would 
become more earnest church members. It would thus appear 
that the churches would say that their present work is due 
to the Y. M. C. A. failing to carry out Function 8, “winning 
students to membership and activity in the Church.” Possibly 
the Christian Associations are facing an impossible task in this 
regard, for the college world today may be turning away from 
Christianity as at present organized, although there is on the 
part of students a growing religious spirit. 

Wherever the blame may lie, this is the situation today: 
Three great groups are approaching the same student body, 
carrying on the same functions: two Associations and the 
churches.—Sus-Commitrez II. 

* * * 
Working Out “Identity of Interest” 


1. We recognize the university as a community with an uni- 
fied community life; and, therefore, that our task is not only 
the development of individual Christians, but also the crea- 
tion and maintenance of a university community conscious- 
ness favorable to the Christian life. 

2. We recognize the opportunity and the responsibility of the 
Church to cooperate with the university in the development 
of this moral and religious life. 

3. We recognize that while students are members of a uni- 
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versity community, they should be kept loyal to the church 
of their preference; and, therefore, we urge the identifica- 
tion of each student with a local church, and we further 
urge the faithful performance of all the duties of member- 
ship in that church. 

We recognize that in order to reach the entire university 
and especially the non-Christians and indifferent Christians, 
and in order to cooperate more effectively with those Chris- 
tian communities not included in the organized local work 
among students, it is essential that the denominations work 
together through some interdenominational movement. In 
the light of history and experience it is recognized that the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations 
constitute this interdenominational movement. 


We recognize the religious work in the university as tie 
common task of the churches and the Associations, but there 
is no clear division of interests. We recommend, there- 
fore, that while some functions may be more particularly 
those of the churches and others of the Associations, each 
should feel its responsibility for cooperation in the work of 
the others. 


We recognize that in carrying out this common task for 
the entire university, the best results can never be secured 
by a federation of individual plans worked out independ- 
ently by the respective church and Association agencies. We 
recommend, therefore, that a united and thorough study be 
made of the needs of the entire university and that in any 
particular activity, Bible study or social service, for example, . 
the Christian forces work out together a unified program, 
planned with reference to the entire university. 

—From Report of Second Cleveland Conference. 


Aes 


We recognize that the Church and all church agencies, local 
and national, should have direct access to the state university 
field. All such activities should be related as closely as prac- 
ticable to the churches in the university communities. 

We recognize that the Christian Student Movements have a 
distinctive and providential place and mission in the state uni- 
versities, as voluntary interdenominational agencies, and that 
their individuality and autonomy should be maintained. 
—From Report of the First Cleveland Conference. 
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Comparative Growth of Church Work 


1890 -1923 


University Enrolimen 
*+Church Work 
(TLeading Denom) 

>= Population 





An Indication of What Churches Are Doing 


There are more than 35,000 Presbyterian students in state 
and independent universities in the United States. Only the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has a larger number, and only the 
Congregational Church a larger percentage of young people 
in these schools. 

Presbyterians who serve as teachers and administrative ofh- 
cers in these universities are exceeded numerically only by 
Methodists, and only the Unitarians and Congregationalists 
have a larger percentage of their constituency in these positions. 

There are several times as many Presbyterian students in 
the state universities as in the Presbyterian colleges, and the 
latter were never more crowded than today. 

During the past year the Board made appropriations, either 
for salary or general expenses, to support work in behalf of 
Presbyterian students at forty-nine state educational institu- 
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tions of learning—M. Wittarp Lamps, Secretary, General 
Board of Education, Presbyterian Church of U.S. A. 


THE PLACE OF THE COLLEGE 
The College Takes the Responsibility 


For many years the administration of the building (Karl 
Hall) and the direction of many activities, both religious and 
social, were under the nominal direction of the Y.M.C.A. It 
has seemed desirable at this time to separate sharply the re- 
sponsibility for the social and the religious interests that center 
in this building. The former have been placed in the hands 
cf the Director who also has charge of the assignment of 
students to the residence halls for men. This duty brings him 
into intimate contact with many students and has enabled him 
to establish personal relations with them which are certain to 
become stronger and more intimate as the years go on. His 
attention to the proper arrangement for and supervision of 
dances, parties, and other social affairs has already resulted 
in a distinct elevation of the character and value of these events. 

Responsibility for all religious matters, whether centered 
around the chapel or not, is by statute in the hands of the 
chaplain of the university. With the withdrawal of the 
Y.M.C.A. as the agency responsible for the more social aspects 
of the religious activities, the chaplain has appointed several 
students of the university to take charge of these various affairs. 
—Co.tumsiA Universiry—Report of the Dean for the aca- 
demic year ending June 30, 1923. 


* *% *% 
What Curriculum Classes Can Do 


There is no doubt that the section on religion in the required 
freshman course in Contemporary Civilization, the increased 
enrollment in the elective courses on the Bible, and the organi- 
zation of a course on the “Study and Interpretation of Reli- 
gion” given by Professors Hugh Black, McGiffert, Lyman, and 
Coe, contribute to this result, by affording a stimulus to 
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thought and discussion concerning religious matters as well as 
a solid basis for arriving at a stable attitude toward religious 
questions.—CoLumBiA UNIversiry—Report of the Dean for 
the academic year ending June 30, 1923. 

er ee 


Mr. Luther D. Wishard 


Luther D. Wishard has checked his memory by the first 
pamphlet ever published by the Intercollegiate Y.M.C.A., pub- 
lished in 1877-8, and quotes its following six-fold purpose: 

(1) Individual work, ie., personal evangelism. 

(2) Devotional meetings. 

(3) Bible study. 

(4) Development of missionary spirit, home and foreign. 
(5) College neighborhood work. 

(6) Maintenance of intercollegiate relationships. 

“A second pamphlet was subsequently issued entitled ‘An 
Outline of the Work of College Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociatons.’ On the very first page occurs the following state- 
ment defining the object of the movement to be: “The pro- 
motion of growth in grace and Christian fellowship among 
its members; and second, since the very essence of Christianity 
is its missionary spirit, their enlistment in aggressive Christian 
work, especially, among students; especially we say, because 
the Association also contemplates their preparation for reach- 
ing the vast multitude of young men from whom they are for 
a while separated by college walls, but with whom and for 
whom they are to live and work.’ ”’—Sus-Commirree II. 

C. K. Ober records the following distinctive functions of 
the early Y.M.C.A.’s and assigns a date for the incorporation 


of them into the intercollegiate program: 
(1) 1877, prayer. 
(2) 1877, evangelism. 
(3) 1877, intercollegiate cooperation (conferences, correspon- 
dence, publications, visitation, and exchange of experience). 
(4) 1879, missionary intelligence and interest (culminating in 
the Student Volunteer Movement, 1886). 


(5) 1885, Bible study. 

(6) 1890, training of student leaders (in institutes and con- 
ferences). 

(7) Loyalty of student Associations to the evangelical churches. 

(8) The spirit and practice of Christian unity—Sus-CoMMITTEE 


We 
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Distinctive Functions of the Student Associations in the 
Days of Their Origin 


It is to one of the committee, S. Wirt Wiley, that we owe 
the sharp discrimination between “function” and “principle,” 
and he is the only one giving a set of “‘distractive principles.” 

They are as follows: 

I. The Young Men’s Christian Association is a distinctive 
men’s Christian organization recognizing the peculiar spiritual, 
moral, and social needs of young men and giving opportunity 
for masculine religious experience, training, and expression in 
both worship and service. 

II. It is an Association of Christian men on the basis of a 
common individual evangelical purpose, recognizing and fos- 
tering a close cooperative relation with local churches and the 
denominations, but independent of ecclesiastical control. 

III. It operates upon the principle of student initiative and 
responsibility for religious work and Christian service among 
their fellow students. 

IV. It builds its program upon a set of definite functions 
to meet student needs on a campus-wide basis, which functions 
may be classified as follows: 


1. FELLowsHipe IN CHRISTIAN LIFE AND Works 
a. To provide and to foster Christian social intercourse. 
b. To render needed service to one another and to follow 
students. 
c. To improve campus morale. 
d. To improve the surrounding community (social service). 
_,2. DEVELOPMENT OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE OF STUDENTS 
a. By prayer. 
b. By worship. 
c. By devotional meetings. 
3. Srupy oF CHRISTIAN TRUTH, PARTICULARLY WITH A 
VIEW TO AFFECTING ConbucT 
a. Bible study. 


b. Study of personal and group problems of young men and 
the Christian solution of the same. 


4. Srupy oF CHuRCH EXTENSION 
a. Mission study. 

5. EXTENSION OF CHRISTIANITY 
a. By personal work. 
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b. By evangelism, particularly among campus _ residential 
groups and with the male student body as a whole. 

c. By financial support of foreign missionary enterprise 
(Church and Association). 

6. CHRISTIANIZING Group STANDARDS AND PRACTICES 

a. By work with key men (inner circle). 

b. By group and inter-group conferences. 

c. By campus-wide movements and campaigns. 


7. TRAINING FOR CHRISTIAN SERVICE 
a. On the campus during college life. 
b. In the Church and Association after graduation. 
c. In the vocations for which students are preparing. 
8. WINNING STUDENTS TO MEMBERSHIP AND ACTIVITY IN 
THE CHURCH 


a. By promoting church membership and attendance. 
b. By developing the interdenominational mind and promoting 
appreciation of and loyalty to the Church Universal. 
9. INTERCOLLEGIATE COOPERATION 
a Through intercollegiate visitation and correspondence. 
b. Through intercollegiate conferences. 
Those who know the spirit and work of the student secre- 
taries in recent years know that several new functions are 
developing. 
10. Stupy or SoctAL AND INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS AND THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF CONSCIENCE AND CHARACTER TO MEET 
THEM 


This is a principle so distinctive of the student work today 
as almost to cause conflict with some sections of the Move- 
ment that are satisfied with the status quo. The “summer 
service groups” are only one manifestation of it. 


11. EpucaTION or STUDENTS INTO FULLER Wor.Lp OurtT- 
LOOK 


This is a different thing than is meant by mission study, 
though the natural outgrowth of it. It is sensing the inter- 
national aspects of industrialism, the capitalistic exploitation 
of weaker peoples, the shallowness of the Christianity we 
have been exporting, and the awful consequences of un- 
checked race prejudice. The original war-prisoners relief 
and the present Student Friendship Fund are the concrete ex- 
pression of this process of world education. 

12. VocaTIONAL CoUNSEL 

The older forms of recruiting, reckless of the wastage of 
those called but not chosen, is giving place to the principles 
of enabling a man to find both himself and the type and 


place of life work in which he can be of the largest use 
to the kingdom of God. 
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V. The use of professional supervision and leadership to 
supplement and guide the initiative exercised by students and 
faculty is a cardinal principle of student Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations. 


VI. The practice of cooperation with the Y.M.C.A., the 
churches, and the college authorities in providing and promot- 
ing necessary coeducational religious, social, and service ac- 
tivities. 

VII. Cooperation, as one of the group of Christian organi- 
zations on the campus to bring about a united Christian move- 


ment thoroughly coordinating the functions of the component 
organizations. 


It will appear as we proceed that these two last principles are 
the ones whch are the ground of most difficulty today, for 
they are relatively new in Association practice, just as the rapid 
growth of state co-educational institutions and the work of 
the churches in them is relatively new.—Sus-CommirTEE II. 


Meh A 


A Chapter Out of the History of the University of 
Virginia Association 


The Fifth Period in the history of the University of Vir- 
ginia—which began in 1842 and ended in 1861, an interval of 
two decades—was equally remarkable for the spirit of reforma- 
tion and for the spirit of expansion which animated it. 


The spirit of reformation found its most conspicuous and 
characteristic expression in (1) the abolition of the uniform 
law, and also of the law that required the students to leave 
their beds at dawn; (2) the adoption of the Honor System; 
(3) the organization of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. These salient measures, dictated by the pressure of events, 
while they failed to suppress at once the feeling of soreness 
against the faculty which had so long estranged the young 
men, yet they set influences to going that gradually brought 
about relations of cordiality and kindness between the two, by 
making the one more sober and reasonable, and the other less 
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aloof and less unsympathetic. Violations of the ordinances con- 
tinued, and at least one alarming insurrection took place; but, 
in the main, the spirit of disorder . . . was not revived after 
1850. The revocation of the uniform and early rising ordi- 
nances, although protracted in its consequences, because a con- 
stant cause of friction was thereby permanently rooted up, was, 
however, soon forgotten; but the Honor System and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, once introduced, remained in- 
definitely the two most powerful agencies for the encourage- 
ment and fortification of a purer and calmer atmosphere within 
the precincts of the institution. Under their beneficent in- 
fluence, the scheme of self-government which Jefferson was so 
anxious to set up among the students, was realized, if not to 
the furthest limit of his sanguine expectation, yet to a degree 
never before thought to be attainable. . . 


Professor McGuffey put his hand firmly to the plow of 
religious reformation as soon as he entered upon his office, 
and he never relaxed his hold until his death. “Our morning 
prayers commenced soon after you were here,’ he wrote to 
Cocke in November, 1848, ‘‘and are advancing steadily. The 
hour for meeting is twenty minutes before seven o’clock, which, 
at this season, is a little after daybreak. Tis delightful to 
see over thirty young gentlemen voluntarily, and without notice 
or obtrusiveness, gathering in the place where prayer is wont 
to be made, and there publicly but humbly uniting their voices 
in praise to God for his goodness, and in prayer for his mercy 
upon them, their instructors, their fellow-students, the Uni- 
versity, their country, and the whole race of men.” 

During the following session, Rev. William H. Ruffner, 
then the chaplain, drew up a programme for a series of dis- 
courses on the evidences of Christianity, to be delivered in the 
University pulpit by the most eloquent and most learned min- 
isters of the Presbyterian Church... . 

The atmosphere of the place had long been ripening for 
the organization of the religious association which was to leave 
such a deep impression on its life. In 1858, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association was formed. Previously, there had been 
at work a zealous body known as the Society of Missionary 
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Inquiry, the object of which was to nurture the growth of 
religious feeling among the students, and the people occupy- 
ing the region of country that surrounded the University. What 
were described as “‘group prayer meetings’ had for some 
time been held in the boarding houses and in the dormitories. 
A Sunday school for the slaves was conducted by Professor 
Harrison, and schools of the same general character were taught 
by students, who, for that purpose, visited the population of 
ing Ragged Mountains weekly. Nor were the inmates of the 
county poor-house neglected by the same earnest and philan- 
thropic spirit. Discourses were also delivered in both places 
by the young men who were candidates for the ministry. 

All these efforts, beneficial as they were, were chiefly in- 
dividual. A combination of action, a concentration of influ- 
ence—in short, unity—was necessary to bring about the most 
fruitful results. Before, however, a concerted step could be 
taken, a typhoid epidemic broke out among the students and 
twenty of those stricken died. A feeling of great depression, 
in consequence, spread, and during its prevalence, a revival 
was started in the Baptist Church in Charlottesville, under the 
inspiration of one of the most eloquent pulpit orators of that 
day, John A. Broadus, then in the flush of his brilliant youth. . 
This stimulated the religious aspirations which were finding a 
voice in the group prayer meetings; and in addition to the 
impulse thus imparted, there was a growing revolt against 
the dissipated habits that still tarnished the conduct of so many 
of the collegians. 


The spirit of the hour, inflamed by these different influences 
joined together, began to grope about for some form of organ- 
ization that would give it a more powerful and effective ex- 
pression. “The temperance society had only aroused an inter- 
mittent loyalty; the debating societies were designed for purely 
intellectual collision; and the secret fraternities looked only to 
social enjoyment. ‘There were no class brotherhoods, as the 
institution was made up of independent schools. In the ab- 
sence of any satisfactory existing body, what is most accurately 
described as a branch of the modern and universal Young 
Men’s Christian Association was projected for the single prac- 
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tical purpose of concentrating all the dispersed forces, and thus 
of welding them into an irresistible whole. 

There was no conflict between the aims of the proposed 
fellowship and the duties of the chaplaincy. The saintly Dab- 
ney Carr Harrison, its incumbent at that time, and one of the 
martyrs of the Conferedate cause a few years later, has been 
often spoken of as the father of the movement at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, so earnest was his sympathy with its intended 
purposes, so active was his participation in its inauguration. 

The local association had its practical origin in two memor- 
able conferences, held on the 5th and 12th of October. After 
a debate, a name was chosen for the organization, which was 
the same as that already designating the similar bodies, which, 
in London, Montreal, Boston, and Washington, were now em- 
ployed in improving the religious condition of young men. 
The fame of these sister bodies, in consequence of their extra- 
ordinary success, had already spread all over the world. A 
constitution, modeled on those of the London and Boston 
branches of the general association, was adopted at the second 
conference. ‘There were ninety-two signatures. .. . 

The Young Men’s Christian Association of the University 
of Virginia was established primarily as a part of a world- 
wide combination of young men to bring spiritual solace, not 
only to students pent up in college precincts, but to all the 
destitute people within the reach of such beneficent labors. 

The area of the University itself and the out-boarding houses 
was laid off into sections, each of which was put in charge of a 
group of the Association’s members. It was the duty of these 
several groups to interest all the students living within the 
bounds of their respective districts in the aims of that body, 
to lead as many as could be persuaded, to join it, and to 
ensure the further spread of moral and religious influences 
by inducing a larger number to be present at the prayer meet- 
ings. They were the trustees also for the distribution of any 
funds which might have been contributed for the improve- 
ment of the religious state of the university or of its imme- 
diate neighborhood. Indeed, the work of the organization was, 
from the beginning, prosecuted with an enthusiasm as practical 
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as it was exalted. The average attendance at the prayer meet- 
ings—which felt the first impulse—quickly swelled to the 
number of two hundred students weekly. At least fifty mem- 
bers were soon engaged in giving gospel instruction in the 
Sunday schools of Charlottesville, the Bible classes of the Uni- 
versity, or the meetings for prayer in the out-boarding houses. 
Two additional members—one of whom was the president of 
the association—spent several hours of each Sunday afternoon 
in impressing on the negro servants of the professors’ families, 
the simpler truths of Christianity. 

But the work of the organization was not confined to the 
University of Charlottesville. Five or six missions in the 
surrounding region were supplied by it with Sunday school 
teachers and leaders in formal worship; “Several of us,’’ we are 
informed by J. William Jones, afterwards so distinguished as a 
Baptist minister, ‘““walked seven miles to the mission in the 
Ragged Mountains. I remember that two of us agreed that 
we would go every Sunday regardless of weather, and occa- 
sionally we walked out in the snow half a leg deep. Knowing 
that the teachers could be here, the scholars came in all sorts 
of weather. In 1860, a reading room and library was opened 
at No. 14 West Lawn, and a separate catalogue was drawn 
up of all the religious books in the University collection, with 
a view to causing their handling to be more convenient and 
frequent... . 

This religious improvement was primarily attributable to the 
indefatigable and judicious activities of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, whose influence had grown with each year 
that passed.—From “History oF THE UNIVERSITY OF ViIR- 
GINIA, 1819-1919,” by Philip Alexander Bruce; Vol. III. Quo- 
tation (abbreviated) from Sus-CommiTTeEE II. 


Me a oe 


Statements as to Distinctive Function 


I. Do the Young Men’s Christian Association and the 
Young Women’s Christian Association have a real place on 
the campus? What? 
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a. The Associations are, in final analysis, churches at work 
on the campus. 

1. They are campus-wide, autonomous organizations, student 
controlled. 

2. They have freedom to deal with all student groups as units. 

3. They serve to develop the sense of allegiance to the Chris- 
tian program as a whole. Through them there is oppor- 
tunity for the largest Christian fellowship (interdenomi- 
national). 

4. They render practical Christian service in handling rooms, 
employment, and providing social rendezvous. 

b. Inasmuch as they are organizations free from ecclesiastical 
control, they can more speedily and more effectively accom- 
plish the common task. 

1. Because as indigenous student organizations they are in 
the position to deal with the university in the conduct of 
the religious program. 

2. Because they give united approach to non-preference stu- 
dents—students from abroad, and others. Prevents over- 
lapping. 

3. Because they serve as an agency for initiating or correlat- 
ing action common to all (or part) of religious groups. 
Offers a medium approach.—Conclusions of a conference 
(1923) of Church Workers at the University of Illinois. 
—Quoted in The Intercollegian. 

* * # 


What the National Council Thinks Are the 


Association’s Fundamental Principles 


1. The program of the Student Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation must be centered about the life and teachings of 
the Man of Galilee, demanding for its fulfillment men 
with Christ-centered lives. 

2. The movement is essentially a student movement. 

a. It grew out of the needs of students, and coming from 
students, is expressed through groups of students rather 
than through institutions. 

b. Students are responsible for initiating, promoting, and 
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accomplishing its program, and in them lies the ulti- 

mate control of the movement. 
Its major method is to organize the forces of righteousness 
in each natural grouping of students as a nucleus of a 
Bible study group or other such group and for carrying 
on personal work, to the end that there may be a peaceful 
penetration of the entire campus with the ideals and spirit 
of Christ. 
The Student Associations shall enlist students for voluntary 
service as an expression of the spirit of Christ in service 
for others, and shall organize channels of usefulness in 
which such service can find expression. 
The student Young Men’s Christian Association shall pro- 
vide a clearing house in student centers through which the 
efforts of church workers, denominational student workers, 
or other religious forces aimed to touch a particular segment 
of the campus life, may be correlated and unified. 
Each local student Association shall be a unit in itself, self- 
governing, autonomous, and carrying out its particular 
program independently except as in democratic assembly it 
shall provide through supervisory agencies connecting links 
with other similar units, and shall thus join hands in an 
association of Associations that forms the national Move- 
ment. 

* * * 


Why I Believe in the Student Y. M.C.A. 


Soundness of philosophy historically demonstrated; blot it 
out and under some name it will reappear, locally and 
nationally. 

Minus the American variants the soundness of this philos- 
ophy has been demonstrated among students in forty-one 
other countries. 

From its beginnings it has been a self-directing youth move- 
ment and both locally and nationally its periods of greatest 
spiritual quickening have come because it was a spiritual 
fellowship of students and not merely an organization for 
students. Mature counsel in such a movement is of value 
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only in so far as it enlarges vision and quickens the initiative 

of students to do the spiritually impossible. 

Because it is as indigenous a part of the campus life as ath- 

letics, debating, or other student interests, it can inter- 

penetrate the life of the entire campus in a way that is not 
equalled by an off-campus approach. 

Its intercollegiate and international solidarity give it a power 

to influence current and future events in a way that is not 

equalled by any of the other movements of the Christian 

Church. 

While it has “‘bet its life” on the validity of the Kingdom 

enterprise of Jesus which it is the business of the Church 

to forward and has openly avowed itself as “of the Church” 
not apart from it, yet its freedom from the necessities of 
denominational propaganda 

a. Enables it to introduce to the Church and its enter- 

prise to those students who are uninformed or who 

are at odds with the Church. 

b. To give to the world a visible demonstration of the 
essential unity of all who see in Jesus Christ the way 
to life that is life indeed. ‘This has been and will con- 
tinue to be of vast significance in bringing about vital 
church unity. 

Its freedom from official, ecclesiastical control of its in- 

dependence in financing its work has made it easier for 

the presidents of tax-supported institutions cordially to wel- 
come its work and cooperate in its efforts. 
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It has proven its adaptability to educational institutions so 
widely divergent as colleges of arts, agriculture, engineer- 
ing, law, medicine, normal schools, and private preparatory 
schools. 

Because its work is done in the midst of a constantly chang- 
ing intellectual atmosphere its spirit and methods are con- 
stantly being influenced by the best in this atmosphere, and 
it in turn in many subtle ways has an opportunity of vast 
significance to influence these currents of thought. 


10. In the midst of many cross currents which would have led 


it in other directions, it has steadily refused to be severed 
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from its conviction that its main task is to teach students 
that understanding of Jesus’ Way of Life which would 
lead them to a life-long acceptance of His Way—OUuTLINE 
oF Lecture AT YALE Divinity ScHoot by Clarence P. 
Shedd. 


re, J 3 


Findings of Forum Discussions at a Negro Student 
Conference 
If the Y.M.C.A. should disappear from your campus what 
would be lost which would not as well be handled in some 
other way? 
The following things for which the Y.M.C.A. stands would 
be done away with: 
(a) A spirit of brotherhood in which all men share. 
(b) Certain kinds of services. 
(c) The only voluntary Christian activity. 
(d) An influence on the student life which administrations 
recognize and depend on. 
(e) An all-round program for men. 
(f) An opportunity to connect up with the great student move- 
ments of the world. 
(g) More effective evangelical work. 
(h) Only interdenominational organization. 
(i) Place where students can face freely their problems. 
(j) Intercollegiate relationship fostered through the summer 
student conference.—Kino’s MountTAIN STUDENT Con- 
FERENCE. . 


wa 


MN Me, 3 


The Churches and the Student Associations 


As long as the churches work separately, it may be said that 
they are each reaching only a portion of the student body. But 
suppose they unite in their campus program? Immediately 
they begin to do exactly what the two Associations are doing 
and the Associations will find the ground cut from beneath 
them. About all that-could be said then would be that the 
churches were approaching the campus from the outside and 
the Associations were dealing with the students on the inside, 
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though even this distinction could not be maintained because 
the united Church organization would reply that it was a 
student organization and had just as much as student initia- 
tive as the Y.M. or Y.W.C.A., which are accustomed to 
look to their regional and national headquarters and their 
conferences for suggestions and stimulation. One member of 
the committee calls attention to the need which would even then 
exist for the two Associations: ‘“Chere would still be the need 
for some organization specializing in the peculiar needs of young 
men and another on the peculiar needs of young women; of 
organizations in which earnest Christians unite upon a platform 
of evangelism and service to the whole campus, transcending 
denominational cleavages and functioning as united Protest- 
antism ; organizations adapted to deal with the fraternities and 
sororities as such, with athletic and other groups as a whole. 
Such organizations can be more aggressive and more adaptable 
to conditions if independent of ecclesiastical agreement or lack 
of agreement, rallying a constituency of those loyal to the 
objective to be obtained. If the Christian Associations did not 
exist, even if the denominational units had federated, some- 
thing new to perform the same functions would have to be 
created and any new subdivisions of a federated church move- 
ment would lack many of the advantages and valuable rela- 
tionships which the two Christian Associations in the process 
of evolution have acquired.—Sus-CommMiItTTeExE II. 


* + * 


Is a Correlating Agency Necessary? 


It is unfortunate that there must appear to be an Associa- 
tion interest and a church interest, each more or less supple- 
menting the other and at times even apparently competitive. 
Further study and adjustment will be necessary before identity 
of interest can honestly be claimed for these cooperative efforts. 

The student pastorate and the Association approaches have 
some real differences yet to be ironed out. As the churches re- 
spond more and more cooperatively to the call of their own 
students, the need for the Association becomes less and less 
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apparent. The organization of denominational clubs is not 
taken too kindly by the Associations, and yet this phenomenon 
of student initiative is to be reckoned within its gradual de- 
velopment. ‘The problem of interdenominational student re- 
lationship in these educational centers must soon receive our 
most serious attention. Outside secretarial interference in 
church programs and policies does not make for harmony and 
progress. We shall gain nothing after the facts are before 
us in dodging or camouflaging the issue. Until we can lessen 
denominational and Association selfishness and professionalism 
to a much greater extent than we have yet done, we shall con- 
tinue running about in this circle of inefficiency, duplication, 
and waste, with the inevitable accompanying irritations and 
misunderstandings. 

In very few places is there any all-university unifying agency 
to mobilize and direct the religious forces for concerted action. 
The Associations have been doing valuable work in this field 
but the time is here when a more comprehensive unifying 
agency must coordinate the entire religous approach if we are 
to get the best results in these great student centers—O. D. 
Foster, in Christian Education, February, 1924. 


 % * * 
Is the Association Needed? 


In a real sense the Christian Association can be: said to have 
accomplished a measure of its original objectives as I under- 
stand it, namely, the encouragement of the churches to act in 
a truly interdenominational cooperative way.—Rrv. C. H. 


Bonp, Ohio University. 
* * * 
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III. Present Efficiency and Immediate 


Advance Program on the College 
Campus 


What in your Student Association program this year most 
completely realized the objective set for it? Why do you 
feel it was a success? 

What other items in its program is your Association car- 
rying on with a reasonable degree of efficiency? What 
makes them deserve to be called reasonably effective? 
What things. did your Association try and fail to accom- 
plish? In what did it fail the worst? What was the cause 
of its failure? 


Note to Leaver: It may help to guarantee a helpful discussion, if, 


in advance, a small sub-committee or some person checks your 
Association activities against a complete program as it has de- 
veloped in various colleges. For this purpose, see the outline and 
directions in Appendix III., Page 82. 

Indicate, under sub-heads following, the tangible evidences 


of the extent and character of the Association’s influence 


in the college. 

a. Indicate on map the residence groupings reached and un- 
reached by program. 

b. Indicate the colleges or departments, special course students, 
graduate students, etc., reached and unreached. 

c. Indicate the groupings in the college life from which leader- 
ship is drawn. 

d. Give tangible evidence of changes in group practice, due to 
Association program (e.g. Honor system, group morality, 
etc.). 

e. What tangible evidence is there that public opinion is more 
(or less) favorable to the purpose of the Association? 

What immediate steps are possible and desirable to increase 


the range and effectiveness of the Association influences 
along these lines? 


5.\The major concerns of college and university students cen- 


ter in their adjustments, decisions, and activities. (a) Check 
those of the following on which your Association gave 
students help; (b) state briefly what was done and what 
are some tangible evidences of results; (c) if the Associa- 
tion was to fulfill its responsibility on each with reasonable 
efficiency, what changes would be necessary and what ad- 


vance should be made? 
A3. 





Student Adjustments 
and Decisions on 


which Help Needed 





a. Considering the atti- 
titudes, ‘habits, and 
loyalties he brought 
to college, which he 
will follow, with 
which he will break. 


What Was Done and 
Tangible Evidences of Changes and Advance 








b. Determining his 
own standards and 
personal morals. 
(Language; dress; 
habits; use of Sun- 
day, etc.) 


c. Participating in so- 
cial life of college 
group (housing, pol- 
itics, social activi- 
ties, athletics, etc.). 





d. Deciding what ad- 
justment he will 
make to the social 
pressure of his col- 
lege group and how 
far he will follow 
current social atti- 
tudes in the college. 





e. Rethinking and de- 
termining both the 
basis of his life 
work and his actual 
choice of a vocation. 





Results Necessary 











Student Adjustments 
and Decisions on 


Results 


What Was Done and 
Tangible Evidences of 


Changes and Advance 
Necessary 





which Help Needed 


f, Reconstructing his 
religion because of 
adjustments necessi- 
tated by his new 
contacts in the col- 
lege. 





g. Becoming alert to 
political, economic, 
interracial, interna- 
tional and other so- 
cial problems. 





.The relations of 
men and women in 
the life of the col- 
lege or university. 


i. Considering and de- 
ciding attitude con- 
cerning marriage, 
sex, and home, in- 
cluding choice of a 
wife. 














j. Determining how to 
use leisure. 





k. Reforming his hab- 
its as a student. 
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(6 } How effective is your Association in the attainment of its 
Purpose? 
a. What is the adopted Purpose of your Association? 
The nationally adopted Statement of Purpose usually 
followed by local Associations is: 


1, To lead students to faith in God through Jesus Christ. 
2, To lead them into membership and service in the Chris- 


tian Church, 

3. To promote their growth in Christian faith, especially 
through the study of the Bible, f 

4, ‘To challenge them to devote themselves in united effort 
to make the will of God effective in human society, and 
to extend His Kingdom throughout the world, 

b. In what respects is its actual purpose as revealed by 
its activities or lack of activities in line with its avowed 
Purpose? In what respect different ? 

c. Has the purpose been considered and really adopted by 
the members of your Association? Or is it inherited 
without reconsideration? How can this condition be 
changed ? 

d. What evidences in the work of your Association that 
it is attaining its purpose? 

e. What immediate advance is necessary and desirable? 
7... In order adequately to occupy the field and do what our 

Association could and should do, in comparison with the 

present, what should your Association do? 


Present Need 
Secretarial Leackershipy sis. cssssecapeesessee PANTS ieee iris ceannaiee Vivant 
Volunteer Leadership vce seve ectiverirtre rnc ta | ulin. raters ver adtndCne 
BRACES O Ey Ze oapicnsuvycavghcinnscnvanebanisaste! unite eich can atineeite aU ere wi! sins as Lynconcannany neosavseaesuants 
Memberenin rerccsnticetvsia (RAT GIAtoNDS Wendie safrets aera tine 
AVBBIStAMCE LOM ssassecserrserse rine Ana ahzarnvene MOTTO OMIT CT bic 


State and — International 


IGiohayuuh lal Maurer ever... Pree Pe Ce neler fav (hui ypetrenetciae ee 


Norm vo Leaner: Material for this summary may be secured by 
investigation in advance, following Appendix 1V,, Page 85. 


8. Look back over the data and summarize the chief items of 
advance which your Association expects to adopt. 
9. What steps will you take to insure their accomplishment ? 
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Reference Material 
RETHINKING OUR PURPOSE 
What Is Our Purpose and Program? 


There is needed a fresh and more challenging assertion of the 
objective, scope, message, and program of the Student Young 
Men’s Christian Association. ‘Thousands of people think they 
know what a local Association is but have no consciousness of 
our national or world-wide student Movement. It needs to be 
made objective. We need to be able to say: ‘There it is.” 
If we can in prayer and conference together find ways of mak- 
ing this great assertion, charitably but vigorously, it will help 
give a larger synthesis to what we now speak of as the Student 
Christian Movement. Many students seem to be puzzled by 
divided loyalties. ‘They see perfectly good causes having to do 
with a small section of the movement for Christ; very often 
they do not see this against the background of one comprehen- 
sive student Movement. With the springing up of an increasing 
number of these small, water-tight movements unrelated to a 
comprehensive student Movement in the colleges, the student 
Movement itself is suffering from a policy of gradual attrition. 
The loyal help of many individual workers is being drawn off; 
certain sections of truth are withdrawn from the student 
Movement’s Christian message. The fundamental difficulty, 
however, is not that the student Movement suffers; the King- 
dom of God suffers. ‘The method of presenting truth to stu- 
dents segment by segment is not the best way of producing 
Christian consecration; it is not the best way of producing the 
missionary motive. 


_ To face frankly this need of an assertion of our aims and 
message and to study how to encourage a greater synthetic 
movement is not necessarily to fall ourselves into pessimism 
concerning our present status. Because this Movement is a 
living movement, because it is a youth movement, we must 
constantly face such new situations. ‘There will be some tragic 
mistake were that not done. It is probably true to say that 
this Movement is immeasurably stronger than any other stu- 
dent movement of any kind in the American colleges. It draws 
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together in its conferences and in its campaigns far larger 
audiences than assemble for the consideration of any other 
matters. ‘lo try to climb to the summit for a wide outlook is 
not necessarily the same thing as standing under a juniper tree. 
—Davin R. Porter in “Students and the Christian Cause.” 

e oe 


The Quest of a Christian Way of Life 


“No class in history has had placed on it so terrific a task as 
this young student group’ was the dictum of an educationist 
visiting China this year. Not the Chinese alone, but all students 
today are “members of a society engaged in transvaluating all 
values,” and are heavily conscious of their mission to tackle the 
problems their elders have so lamentably failed to solve. 

In the warp and woof of the student world is to be seen 
a body of students, 260,000 strong, distributed in 2,600 uni- 
versities, colleges, and higher schools, who name on themselves 
the Name of Jesus Christ. ‘They bear the same burden as 
the rest of their generation, but they profess to believe that 
the ills from which all alike are suffering can be cured by their 
Lord and the outworking of His teaching ——Rurm Rousr. 


a 


The Basis for Our Faith 


‘The membership of the Association is probably weakest in its 
lack of any sense of need for a more reasoned and spiritual 
faith. If this is the case, it is partly because in the functional 
approach which our educational work has made, as for instance 
in Christian internationalism, the questions propounded have 
not been pressed back far enough or insistently enough, but it 
is also due in part to the failure of our Movement generally to 
provide a more effective Christian apologetic. It is significant 
to note that there are very few, if any, study courses arranged 
for this student generation which demanded the same kind of 
searching and elemental thought which courses like Bosworth’s 
“The ‘Teaching of Jesus and the Apostles’ made necessary on 
the part of students at the beginning of this century. The stim- 
ulation of greater thought along this line seems especially ur- 
gent in view of the seriousness of the problems which modern 
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psychology is raising. It might be desirable in the course of a 
year or two to center the attention of the Movement for a time 
on a more purely apologetic approach by the use of men like 
Rufus Jones, Lyman, Hocking, and Pratt, as both speakers 
and writers. 

Your Committee urges that steps be taken to increase the 
wider circulation of a selected number of choice books on 
apologetic and kindred subjects. Your Committee also urges 
that every Association should each year have its attention drawn 
to the extreme importance of the cabinet studying with great 
care the relation and responsibility of its Association to the 
development of faith among the students of their university, 
with a view to discovering how adequately their program 
achieves what is necessary in this matter—SusB-CoMMITTEE X. 


* * x 
Righteousness in Each Group 


No greater problem faces religious leaders among students 
than that of organizing righteousness within the natural phys- 
ical and social groupings of college life. The morale of these 
natural groupings is unquestionably the most powerful influ- 
ence in determining the character of any single force brought 
to bear upon the life of the individual student. Unfortunately, 
today too little attention has been given to organizing right- 
eousness within the group, and now as always, evil waits for 
no promoters, it asks for no supervisory secretaries, it is so 
powerful a dynamic that those of a kind quickly get together 
and perfect an organization of unrighteousness which deter- 
mines the morale of the group and influences the character of 
every member. ‘The spiritual lives of thousands of college stu- 
dents are wrecked every year by this powerful influence of 
organized unrighteousness—A. J. Exuiorr in The Inter- 
collegian. 

* # % 


The Life of the Spirit and the Life of Today 


“What next?” the answer simply is—Begin. Begin with 
ourselves and if possible, do not begin in solitude. “The basal 
principles of all collective life,” says McDougall, ‘‘are sympa- 
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thetic contagion, mass suggestion, imitation”: and again and 
again the history of spiritual experience illustrates this law, 
that its propagation is most often by way of discipleship and 
the corporate life, not by the intensive culture of purely soli- 
tary effort. It is for those who believe in the spiritual life to 
take full advantage now of this social suggestibility of man; 
though without any detraction from the prime importance of 
the personal spiritual life. ‘Therefore, join up with somebody, 
find fellowship; whether it be in a church or society, or among 
a few like-minded friends. Draw together for mutual sup- 
port, and face those imperatives of prayer and work which 
we have seen to be the condition of the fullest living-out of 
our existence. Fix and keep a reasonably balanced daily rule. 
Accept leadership where you find it—give it, if you feel the 
impulse and the strength. Do not wait for some grand op- 
portunity, and whilst you are waiting stiffen in the wrong 
shape. The great opportunity may not be for us, but for the 
generation whose path we now prepare: and we do our best 
towards such preparation, if we begin in a small and humble 
way the incorporation of our hopes and desires as for instance 
Wesley and the Oxford Methodists did. ‘They sought merely 
to put their own deeply felt ideas into action, quite simply and 
without fuss; and we know how far the resulting impulse 
spread. ‘The Bab movement in the East, the Salvation Army 
at home, show us this principle still operative; what a “little 
flock,” dominated by a suitable herd-leader and swayed by love 
and adoration, can do—and these, like Christianity itself, began 
as small and inconspicuous groups. It may be that our hope 
for the future depends on the formation of such groups—hives 
of the Spirit—in which the worker of every grade, the think- 
er, the artist, might each have their place: obtaining from 
incorporation the herd-advantage of mutual protection and 
unity of aim, and forming nuclei to which others could adhere. 
—Evetyn Unprruin. 
We La ” 


Thinking Together 


‘There is a spontaneous phenomenon of college life known 
as the “bull session,” meaning a warm argument by a small 
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group, usually in a student’s’room, on a subject of common 
interest. This natural group is a training school for co- 
operative thinking, and serves as a transition stage between 
mass rule or mere authority and individual creative thought. 
Cooperative thinking in such a group occurs when the inde- 
pendent thinking of each member is continually stimulated, 
guided, modified, and clarified by the independent thinking of 
the other members. Thus is realized the ideal of all education- 
guided self-activity. However, these spontaneous discussions 
often get nowhere, and the time is spent largely in vain. But 
on the whole they have so many values that they should serve 
as the model for voluntary groups organized by the Christian 
Associations. Only such modifications should be made as will 
increase efficiency. If they are always made up of the same 
mutually acquainted students, provided with really important 
topics, meet in a regular place, with a leader who will see 
that the discussion is confined to the topic, that it is sincere, 
and that it issues in a clear-cut conclusion, then these groups 
may become to the beginner in independent thinking one of 
the best aids known to education—F. E. Morcan, Leland 
Stanford University. 


MEANING OF ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


What Is Distinctive in Association Activities 


There is of course need for careful thought both among stu- 
dent Association secretaries and undergraduates themselves as 
to the exact meaning of both “‘activities” and “‘service,” and the 
bearing of one upon the other. Some statement of the issues 
here involved should be prepared which could be given to 
Y.M.C.A. cabinet members on the assumption of their office. 
Such a statement, in addition to examining generally into the 
value of “activism,” might also discuss the widespread con- 
ception of the Association as one of the campus “activities.” 
In this statement it would be necessary to carefully safeguard 
the full meaning of true Christian service and the value of 
energy expressing itself in service when there is a proper mo- 
tive behind it—Sus-CoMMITTEE X. 
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Service and Faith 


The Sub-Committee was not altogether satisfied as to the 
content which the word “service” now has for many members 
of the Association. “Che use to which it is often put has the 
effect of discounting and slowing up thought. For many, 
“service” involves a social program, complete and final now— 
a sort of blue print of the Kingdom by which immediate build- 
ing operations can be begun. ‘This is due in part to the fact 
that many of the people with whom we have to do are what 
may be called ‘“motor-minded” and for some of these “service” 
may conceivably become a substitute for character. As so em- 
ployed the term “service” has lost much of the original rich- 
ness of its content and when used by itself without considerable 
interpretation and elaboration, may be an inadequate descrip- 
tion of the Christian appeal that is intended. 


‘The unanimity of agreement upon “service” as the most 
effective religious appeal reveals the prevailing lack of inter- 
est among students in seeking for a rational justification for 
their moral or religious attitudes toward life. Where this in- 
terest is lacking, it is questionable whether a reasoned faith 
can be expected to appear which will be adequate to the moral 
demands and needs of the present day, or which will serve as 
a permanent incentive to morality, altruism, and the develop- 
ment of a spiritual life. 


Aversion to achieving a reasoned faith and preference for 
the somewhat easier road of “service” (as superficially inter- 
preted) may be partly accounted for by the abnormal and 
chaotic atmosphere (religious and moral) in which undergrad- 
uates are immersed.—SuB-CoMMITTEE X. 


* th th 


How To Know an Effective Association 


The following are tests which might be applied to deter- 
mine whether a program is adequate: 
a. Does the program really challenge every student and all 
aspects of college life with the whole Gospel of Christ? 
b. Does it meet the needs of all classes and groupings of stu- 
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dents on the campus and: are all such groupings being 
reached? 

Are students being won to loyalty to Jesus and are those 
who are Christians being enabled to hold steady and to 
grow? 

Does the program result in the students’ living the life 
realized, explained, and made possible by Jesus? 

Are campus ideals being Christianized ? 

Do the students and graduates respond to appeals for un- 
selfishness, and can they be counted on to apply Jesus’ ideals 
to community, national, and world problems and to help 
sacrifically in the establishment of a world-wide Kingdom 


of God? 


—Student Secretaries Summer Assembly, Lake Forest. 


ES OR 


A Test for an Association 


(1) Confronting the whole campus with Christ, and the need 


of the world for Him. 


(a) Making revolutionary Christians by stimulating 
thinking on international, social, industrial, and mis- 
sionary subjects. 


(b) Forming Christian friendships, especially with for- 
eign students. 


(c) Extent of returns to the Church (e. g. membership). 
(d) Extent of returns to the Christian callings. 
(e) Interpretation of the Christian way of life. 


(2) Amount of influence which the Association is exerting, 


(a) Upon resident groupings; 
(b) Upon public opinion ; 
(c) Upon the faculty ; 


(d) Extent to which the Association has the confidence 
of the student body. 


(e) Amount of campus and community service. 
—Estes Park Student Secretaries Assembly. 
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A Central Aim 


The Student Associations have always placed at the forefront 
of their work the evangelistic emphasis. In a new country with 
no established Church, this is even more necessary than in 
some other countries. From the earliest days a constant stream 
of new recruits for Christ and His service have come from the 
Student Associations and have invariably been found in the 
wake of the visits of the Movement’s traveling secretaries. 
Any who do not take a long view may overlook the encourag- 
ing fact that the American universities and colleges are now 
open to the evangelistic message as seldom, if ever, before. 
Even three years ago doors were closed in certain sections 
which are now wide open; for example, certain eastern col- 
leges, especially in New England, and certain state institutions 


A corollary of this dvelopment is the larger number of 
speakers and evangelists and apologetic speakers now available 
for the student field. Certain secretaries, including certain local 
secretaries, are now doing this work very effectively. It is 
hoped that among traveling secretaries it is now a tradition, 
following the life-long habit of our leader, Dr. Mott, that 
we shall never become too busy each year to take primary 
leadership in certain evangelistic campaigns. As a result of 
this practice certain secretaries have developed unusual power 
in this field. Outside the immediate circle of our Movement 
we immediately think of others who are glad to give time 
either for definite evangelistic work, or for apologetic and 
social addresses; for instance, Robins, Eddy, Trotter, Crane, 
Coffin, Gilkey, Charles R. Brown, A. K. Foster, Weatherford,’ 
Harry Clark, Stitt Wilson, Graham, Francis, Kurtz, and 
others.—“STUDENTS AND THE CHRISTIAN CAUSE.” 


* %* * 


Extent of Common Task 


As one studies the actual situation in practically every state, 
one finds certain important student centers not reached by the 
message of the Association. 
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At the Detroit Convention we were obliged to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the unoccupied field included: 


Colleges and technical colleges... 14% 
BE ee POT AlSCHOOIS \b..:.2 ices sestsensvosederdocesevecases 65% 
PPPOE IMAENSCHOOIS);.0:).5,.:cessoevsvececssonsvacsegesossssnen’ 37% 
MeO aEALOLY SCHOOIS ©. 6.65s.0..ccccevecaszeoceesesonesenace 59% 


We regret to say that since that time there has not been 
as notable progress as could have been desired in entering 
these fields... . The past three years have shown beyond 
any question that the only possible way of further extension 
of this work in these fields is by an increase in the number 
of traveling secretaries. ... 


In some ways the greatest unoccupied field is not unoccu- 
pied institutions, but it is unoccupied sections of institutions 
where we now have Associations. Sometimes there are whole 
departments or faculties with no group of students banded 
together and constituting an Association center... . 

The number of students in universities, colleges, and tech- 
‘nological schools since 1890 is approximately: 


156,000 in 1890 
197,000 in 1900 
274,000 in 1910 
375,000 in 1918 
521,754 in 1919 


—“STUDENTS AND THE CHRISTIAN CAUSE.” 


* * * 


Should Reach All Classes of Students 


We raise the question whether the Associations’ method of 
work across the country has not too closely approximated a 
stereotype and whether special types of institutions such as agri- 
cultural, teachers, and junior colleges do not call for a more 
ingenious and radical program adaptation than ordinarily has 
prevailed. The students’ background, their current interests, 
and probable future vocation would be determining factors in 
finding the required adjustments—Sus-Commirrex I. 
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SECRETARIAL LEADERSHIP 
The Secret of Achievement 


‘To the secretaries and advisory board members was ad- 
dressed the questions ‘“‘what have been the [local] Association’s 
periods of greatest usefulness and spiritual power, and the un- 
derlying reason for the same?” It was hoped that this would lead 
to statements which would reveal “distinctive principles,” but so 
universal was the answer “our best period was when we had 
the leadership of so and so” [naming either secretary or stu- 
dents], that it suggests the securing of proper leadership to 
be one of the great problems of today. As one writer put 
it: “Strong leadership, in conjunction with favorable local and 
national conditions, serves to explain the high levels in Asso- 
ciation work. . . .”’—Sus-Commirree II. 


He Ea 


An Inadequate Leadership 


Half of the trouble in relationships comes from the local 
boards of directors or advisory boards calling as secretaries 
young fellows fresh from college who have nothing much to 
recommend them but an athletic record, the ability to extend 
the glad hand, and an enthusiasm for promoting activities 
which is mistaken for spirituality. ‘These youngsters find them- 
selves dealing with the choicest and most highly trained young 
ministers the churches can secure. ‘This situation must not be 
allowed to continue, unless the student Y.M.C.A. is willing 
to court failure. In answer to the request of account for the 
periods of greatest achievement in their Associations, twenty- 
four secretaries and professors out of thirty-seven said they 
were at times when the local Associations had the adequate 
leadership. The problem in the last analysis comes down to 
dealing with advisory boards and getting them to employ as 
student Association secretaries men especially trained for the 
task, and paying salaries to enable a man to live with the 
assurance that he is a member of a stable profession.—SuB- 
Commnirrts II. 
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Advance Program in the South 


Remarkable advance steps in line with the Advance Pro- 
gram have just been taken in the whole Southern Region. At 
a meeting of representatives of the State and International 
Committees, held February 1 and 2 at Knoxville, Tenn., it 
was voted to add the equivalent of six traveling secretaries 
before September. This would include secretaries in Virginia 
and ‘Tennessee, half-time secretaries in Alabama, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Lousiana, and North Carolina, as well as a second man 
to work with Mr. Bergthold in the entire region. 

Plans were also considered for providing nineteen local secre- 
taries, these to be added during the next two or three years, 
as fast as the traveling secretaries could be employed and could 
organize their work.—The (March) Intercollegian. 


* * * 
Our Helpful Relation to General Associations 


A new _day in our work has been made possible by this 
[Constitutional] Convention. Perhaps some will say that 
those who represented the student work field ought to have held 
out for some conspicuous special action by that body. ‘To those 
of us who were there, this did not seem necessary. As the Con- 
vention progressed and its real friendliness toward student 
work became apparent, we felt happy to see developing these 
great underlying guarantees of democracy and united effort 
in which we of the student work field are to share in so unique 
a manner. 

There is one remaining duty. I believe it is an imperative 
obligation, in fulfillment of the confidence reposed in our 
student Associations by the Constitutional Convention, that the 
leaders of our student work undertake to survey the unoccu- 
pied field with which our Student Movement ought to concern 
itself, to reduce it with all of its vast implications down to some 
practical proposals including the cost data, and to be prepared 
to present these findings for the consideration of the National 
Assembly when it meets. This must not be by mere sentiment 
or talk or guess work. Perhaps this should be the task of 
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Sub-Committee IV of the Commission on the Advance Pro- 
gram.’ Until now all of our proposals have been too hazy. It 
is the writer’s judgment that the Brotherhood, far from being 
unappreciative or penurious, will meet our proposals, up to 
and far beyond our faith, when they know what we want. 
—OweEN Pence in The Intercollegian. 


* * * 
Advance in Life Work Guidance 


The following has been drawn up (by Sub-Committee VIII) 
as a feasible program for Life Work Guidance in local As- 
sociations. Give reasons for or against, including this in the 
Advance Program: 

1. A Life-Service Committee, with the chairman in the cabi- 
net, interlocking with a faculty committee if there is one, 


and at least cooperating with a similar committee of the 
Y.W.C.A. if there is such. 


In larger institutions, a secretary to give close attention, 
or at least a definite assignment from some member of the 
staff. In smaller colleges at least one able faculty man. 


S 


3. Some suitable use of scientific analyses, cooperating with 
the administration if.it will do so. 


as 


. Securing adequate vocational data from entering students 
at least upon registration, through the administration if pos- 
sible, or later by supplemental means. 

5. A system of life-service counsellors, in connection with the 
college’s academic system, or independently if necessary to 
secure adequate attention and the Christian note. 

6. At least one definite occasion each year when Christian 
life-service principles and challenges get the ear of all stu- 
dents; such as an Annual Life-Service Conference, with 
large emphasis upon principles, choices, and individual con- 
sultation, and giving especially to senior students, if possible, 
opportunity for conference regarding specific openings. 

7. Use of accredited recruiting representatives in personal con- 

tacts throughout the year. 


8. Careful coordination of the Association’s service program 
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as a means of interpreting certain life-service opportunities 
to students. 

9. Occasional conferences with common interest groups for 
special preparational counsel. 

10. Continuous effort to interest students of superior capacity 
in full-time Christian vocations in accordance with their 
aptitudes. 

11. Cooperate with life-service groups which function as pur- 
pose fellowships. 


12. Support within each denominational constituency these 
foregoing processes seeking contemporary and often united 
effort when the interests of the entire campus would best 
be served thereby, and at all times engaging in common 
counsel. 


13. A constant policy of holding the needs of the Church as a 
whole squarely in the foreground, and consulting no parti- 
san interest. 


MEN AND WOMEN IN THE COLLEGE 
Faith in Co-Education 


I believe intensely in co-education. There are risks attached 
to it. But I believe it is in the line of real progress. I earn- 
estly hope your people will address themselves to overcoming 
the evils which have appeared and will not abandon the great 
experiment. But it is to the students themselves I look for 
the saving of the situation. They have allowed too much 
familiarity to come into their common life. ‘They have slipped 
into customs which involve petting and handling each other. 
They have “let themselves go” emotionally and as a result 
they have often spoilt their common life. Dignity and re- 
straint have gone out of it. And therefore joy has also gone 
out of it. There is great need that they should scrutinize 
their own doings, reform their ways in dancing, and establish 
customs and traditions dictated by their own good taste and 
their sense of what is honorable and chivalrous——A. HERBERT 
Gray in The Intercollegian. 
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Men and Women Working Together 


What would be the advantage of men and women students 
meeting together to share with each other their thoughts 
in regard to the fundamental problems of life and religion? 
a—Why have they not done this in the past? 


b—Can you think of any objection which would outweigh the 
good to be derived from this common search after truth? 


2. Are there matters in which the local’ Y.M.C.A.s and 
Y.W.C.A.s could profitably take joint action? Would 
this be true of 


a—Student Friendship Fund. 

b—Bible study work with Professor Bruce Curry. 

c—FPreparation for the S. V. M. Convention. 

d—Preparation for the next meeting of the General Committee 
of the World Student Christian Federation in England (see 
folder on Major Emphasis for 1923-24). 

e—Certain public meetings, as for instance, on Christian Inter- 
nationalism. 


3. What is the minimum of organization required for such 
joint action? 

Would the creation of a permanent local coordinating 
council composed of representatives from both the women’s 
and men’s Associations, and empowered by these to take 
action in specified matters, be sufficient ? 

4. There is at present a Council of Christian Associations 
which has served as an instrument for joint action between 
the two national movements in making available Professor 
Bruce Curry for Bible study work and in the appointment 
of a Committee on Christian World Education. What 
would you suggest as the most practicable plan by the adop- 
tion of which the two national Movements could in the 
future coordinate their work, and where desirable, func- 
tion in unison?—QuestTiIons SENT TO FIELD COUNCILS, 
October, 1923, by the Council of Christian Associations. 


* * * 
Jesus, Ideal for Men and Women 9 


If a young man deliberately attempts to express the habitual 
attitude of Jesus towards women in his own life, he will be 
immediately precluded from the possibility of acting in an 
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undignified, discourteous, or indecent manner with any girl 
on the face of the earth. The story is told about a certain 
college widow at a western university who played fast and 
loose with the members of one fraternity. Not many years la- 
ter she was in great financial difficulty and confronted at home 
by tremendous problems. She immediately went for encour- 
agement and advice to a certain man in that fraternity. He 
asked her, ‘““Why do you come to me? There are twenty men 
here you know better than myself.” She answered, ‘Because 
you are the only one in this crowd who has steadily refused 
to treat me unchivalrously.’’ Friendships between men and 
women can be the most bracing and wholesome things in the 
world, and the positive influence of a follower of Christ who 
_ refuses to compromise with impurity in word, thought, or 
deed, simply cannot be measured or estimated.—ERDMAN Har- 
ris, in The Intercollegian. 


The Significance of Sex 


I address myself to men and women alike . . . on the basis 
of one assumption, namely, that a God of love in designing our 
human nature cannot have put into it anything which is in- 
capable of a pure and happy exercise; and in particular that 
in making the sex interest so central, permanent, and powerful 
in human beings He must have had some great and beautiful 
purpose. . . . Ihe function of the sexual elements in our phys- 
ical frame is so central that unless they be truly managed 
health and strength are impossible. Their relation is no less 
vital to our mental and aesthetic life, and they appear to con- 
trol almost absolutely our nervous stability. No man or woman 
attains to fullness and harmony of life if the sexual nature 
be either neglected or mismanaged. No society is strong and 
happy unless this part of life is truly adjusted. It may even 
be said that the evils that come through the mismanagement 
of sex relations have beaten every civilization up to the present. 
—A. Herpert Gray in “Men, Women and God.” 

xe * 


A Challenge to Students 
Do you not feel that there is a clear call in these circum- 
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stances to the members of the Association? Sometimes they 
remain apart from college social life. Sometimes they join in 
it and simply go with the tide. There is a third and better 
course which needs much strength and good will and common 
sense. But by following it they might render a momentous 
service.—A. Herpert Gray in The Intercollegian. 


* * * 
The True Spirit in College Life 


The closing paragraphs of this article are being written on 
a train between Albany and Springfield. The car is full of 
college students returning from vacations. ‘They are clean-cut, 
clear-eyed, good-to-look-at young Americans. A large number 
are playing bridge and their conversations do not even re- 
motely suggest anything of Indianapolis. Beween these lines 
I wish I might insert some of the interesting gossip across the 
aisle. You would know the color of Mary’s dress at Helen’s 
tea and learn how ‘‘wonderful” the cakes and ices were at the 
Old Colony dance where they saw the New Year in. For a 
moment I wish there were no new wars for old and that we 
had all been born absolutely color blind and I could go over 
and say, “Just how were those cakes frosted?’ Now they are 
humming a song. I like it. But way back somewhere there 
rises surging in me that last great welling of the organ. 


“When we asunder part, it gives us inward pain; 
But we shall still be joined in heart.” 


Yes, we at Indianapolis had an unusual opportunity of 
facing problems which are perhaps subconscious even in these 
boys and girls around me who were not there with us. 

As I look up and down the aisle I wish that all the stu- 
dents in this car might have shared with us the experience 
of those great days, and I am wondering just what is going 
to happen to them when they get back on the campus and 
mingle with us again. For before the problems of interna- 
tional relationships, or industrial unrest, or racial questions 
can be rightly solved these boys and girls in this car, who 
were not at Indianapolis, must also catch the vision. And I 
suppose that in so far as we are able to reveal in our lives and 
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spirit what we caught there, will they come to share the vision 
with us.—S. RatpH Hartow in The Intercollegian. 


* * * 
The Associations Are Interdenominational 


Again the Student Christian Association Movement is an 
interdenominational movement. It is not undenominational. It 
gathers students together from different churches in an organ- 
ization for certain definite purposes. It recognizes, however, 
that loyalty to their own denomination is of first importance. 
“It is interdenominational in that while it unites persons of 
different religious denominations in a single organization for 
certain definite aims and activities, it recognizes their allegiance 
to any of the various Christian bodies into which the Body of 
Christ is divided. It believes that loyalty to their own de- 
nominations is the first duty of Christian students, and wel- 
comes them into the fellowship of the Movement, as those 
whose privilege it is to bring into it, as their contribution, all 
that they as members of their own religious body have dis- 
covered or will discover of Christian truth. The Student 
Christian Movement, while extra-ecclesiastical, in the sense 
that it does not concern itself with questions of ecclesiastical 
organization or church functions, is in a position to have its 
life enriched by its members, each bringing into it as their 
contribution all the truth for which they hold their own de- 
nominations to stand. If we cannot, as individual members 
of the Movement, accept each other’s theories of a visible 
Church, we can agree that as each of us ought to be loyal to 
the Christ in whom he lives, so each of us ought to be loyal to 
whatever Christian body he conceives to be the most perfect 
embodiment of the will of Christ for His Church.”—Davip 
R. Porrer, in “The Professor and Christian Work Among 
Students.” 

* * # 


A New Movement Needs New Men 


Who is sufficient for these things? In what way can such 
messages be brought to the students of the nation? Most of 
us will agree that there is but one way of doing this. That is 
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the New Testament way. The Book of Acts gives us the key 
to a solution of problems like this. Any one who has studied 
the history of the Church with his eyes open knows perfectly 
well the futility of any other method of extending the King- 
dom of Christ. It is the men who awaited Jerusalem who 
are endued with power. It is the groups of men who, in the 
deepest kind of common sympathy and loyalty, sit together 
in the upper room who are enabled to scatter the kindling 
flames. Far beyond any other and secondary plans and ar- 
rangements is it necessary that we should become such men. 
There are those who already accuse us of depending too much 
upon machinery, stunts, activities, programs, campaigns, and 
mechanics. Will we not be the first to agree that the chief 
need of our Movement is not new mechanics but new dynam- 
ics? How to set the fountains gushing in every college even 
though it be among minorities, that is the most pressing prob- 
lem we face—Davip R. Porter in “Students and the Chris- 
tian Cause.” 
* # # 


I believe personally that the question before the world and 
our nation and us today is not a question of finding solutions 
and plans and positions, it is a question of finding men and 
women. 

I believe that the great issue we face individually as we come 
close to the end of the Convention is the question of whether we 
have individually within us the qualities of leadership, not the 
programs of leadership, for the meeting of the world in our 
day. 

I know you feel as I do that if we are to contribute any- 
thing to this world in which we live, if we look beneath the 
surface at the facts we have talked about this morning, there 
has got to be reborn in us individually and corporately a qual- 
ity of personal character far beyond that with which we 
came to Indianapolis and far beyond most of what we have 
heard from the platform has been presupposed. 

My friends, I don’t have any hope personally for the day 
in which we live except through men and women who can 
meet unqualifiedly the exacting standards of personal char- 
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acter that Christ set, the standards of absolute purity. You 
know what that means on our campuses today and what it 
means in the life of some of us, with the petting question and 
all the rest. ‘The standard is absolute honesty—honesty of 
-thought. There was real, genuine, honest thought in these 
discussion groups, but there was not enough of it. ‘There 
weren’t enough men and women, as I saw it, who went there 
determined to control the bias of their convictions and to look 
at questions absolutely four-square, with a mind of Christ and 
through the eyes of Christ. Absolute unselfishness and love, 
a test which strikes home to every one of us, to the very roots 
of our being. I believe personally that our day waits on the 
upspringing of a group, however small, of men and women 
who will place the Cross at the heart of their life and mean 
it, not now when we stand here under the impetus of mob 
psychology, but when we go back to our campuses, cost what 
it may—and it means cost. 


If there is one thing that this convention has impressed upon 
me it is this: that Christianity today is an infinitely harder 
thing than I had ever imagined it was before. ‘The student 
world and the world beyond waits for men and women who 
can re-establish their personal relationship with the living God 
and who can allow his infinite resources to flow through their 
resources. I am tremendously concerned that in this conven- 
tion there should not be reached any decisions which are not 
permanent, because I believe that where the spirit of God 
really is there is quiet and assurance and confidence, but for 
myself I seem to see Him and hear Him calling unmistakably 
for a deeper consecration, for a gathering together of men and 
women who see the implications of the life with Him and of 
Him today and who will give themselves absolutely to that 
life—Henry P. Van Dusen at Indianapolis. 
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IV. Present Efficiency and Immediate 
Advance Program Beyond the Campus 


L 


Specifically what kinds of responsibility are students in your 
college taking in the following: 

The life of college town. 

The life of student’s home town. 

Intercollegiate relations. 

State and national politics. 

Industrial, interracial, war, and other current problems. 


International affairs, including relations with students of other 
lands. 


On which of these is the Student Association helping? 

In what ways is the Student Association helping students 
to take a constructive part in such matters? 
What degree and kinds of responsibility should students 
take in these outside college matters? 


moore 


a. Why do some feel these outside contacts should be strictly 
restricted, for instance, taking no active interest in social 
and industrial questions ? 

b. Why do others feel that outside contacts should be encouraged ? 

c. What is a wise and constructive policy 

In the realm of voluntary study? 
In the realm of social service and action? 


Give reasons for and against the position “The main task 
of the Student Association is not to busy itself about social 
service but rather to give students a Christian point of 
view for life concerning these questions.” 

Under what circumstances is it possible to do social ser- 
vice from an anti-social motive? 


To what extent and in what ways are the responsibilities of 
students along these lines necessary to ensure their construc- 
tive participation in such affairs later? Is college life an 
indication of the kind of a citizen the student will be? 


In what ways is your Association cooperating with state 
and national Association committees and with the World’s 
Student Christian Federation of which your Association is 
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apart. Just what is the responsibility of your Association 
in helping the general Student Movement? 
a. Reach unoccupied fields? 
b. Help less developed centers? 
c. Attitude toward “Youth Movements” with other than a Chris- 
tian purpose? 
7. To enable them to do their work more effectively, what 
changes, if any, are needed in these general agencies ? 
a. State Committee, 
b. Forthcoming National Council. 
c. Field Council. 
d. National Student Council. 
e. W. S. C. Federation. 


8. In what ways does your Association need to make immediate 
advance to help students play their necessary part in outside 
college affairs? 


Reference Material 


A New Spirit 

Some of us believe the Convention to have been the greatest 
in our experience, not so much because of the addresses, al- 
though these were great, but because of what we saw emerging 
from the present student generation. We may well be the 
beginning of a deepening and a broadening in the life of our 
colleges, a new period in the life of the Christian Church and 
in the application of our Christian gospel to all phases of the 
world’s life. If this comes about it will be because men and 
women have agonized in prayer, have dared to be unpopular 
and have taken Christ seriously as Lord and Master. If these 
new movements really arise and if Indianapolis helped to give 
them impetus and form, we can all of us be profoundly grate- 
ful and hopeful. The burden of moral and religious leader- 
ship in the world just now should rest upon America. Are we 
to be true to our mission?—S. RaLpH Hartow in The Inter- 
collegian. 

Si dCe, 
Certain Advance Steps 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO SOME OF THE ELEMENTS WHICH SHOULD 
Br IncLUDED IN THE POoLiciEs OF THE ASSOCIATIONS 
Whenever possible local Associations should encourage the 
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use by groups of keen students of such study courses as Kirby 
Page’s “Christianity and Economic Problems,” and “Industrial 
Relations and the Christian Ideal,” edited by the Committee 
on Christian World Education. Where groups are studying 
such books, it would be useful and illuminating to include 
in the group from time to time people who are earning their 
living in manual labor and who have a direct interest in the 
character of the present industrial system. 

It should be the care of every Assocation to develop and 
maintain the most genuine friendly intercourse with the foreign 
students on its campus. It seems probable that more attention 
needs to be given to this matter than has been the case here- 
tofore. Special attention should be given to providing hospi- 
tality for them in American homes, preparing special socials 
on their account, and including them in the conference of Amer- 
ican students. It would seem advisable that the national work 
of the Friendly Relations Committee should be more closely 


related to the Student Department than is now the case. * 


Considerable thought needs to be given to the responsibility 
of our Association for changing or interpreting the common 
conception of public service which generally prevails among 
students. The only way to cleanse the political life of the 
nation is to send an increasing number of men into public 
life whose faith is such that they carry with them the resources 
required for the realization of their ideals. It might be that 
lectures on the political organization in America at the present 
time would be helpful. If the increditable should happen and 
people could be occasionally persuaded to read Aristotle’s “Pol- 
itics,” it would be even better. A pamphlet on “Public Service 
as a Christian Vocation” might prove very useful could it be 
prepared. 

The Committee regards the Summer Service Groups as prob- 
ably the most important contribution which the Association is 
now making to this problem and urges that they be maintained 
and furthered in every possible way—SuB-CommirrEE IX. 

* * # 


Make the Summer Count 


In the latter part of June college men and women came to 
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Rochester, Chicago, Denver, and Atlanta to spend their sum- 
mer vacation at various kinds of manual, unskilled labor. That 
is strange, you think. . . . Is it surprising, then, that students 
with merely a theoretical training in sociology and economics, 
wanting a change, and desirous of getting an unprejudiced view 
of the labor situation, should be attracted by this new way 
of learning the facts? Of course, college students can never 
get the feeling which comes from total dependence upon wages 
and the sense of hopelessness of ever doing anything different. 
But even a month or two of hard manual labor and contact 
with working men and working women is a sobering experi- 
ence, greatly strengthening the sympathetic imagination and 
enabling students to comprehend situations far removed from 
their own.— The Intercollegian, October, 1923. 


* * * 
What About War? 


We, representing Christian students from all parts of the 
world, believe in the fundamental equality of all the races 
and nations of mankind and consider it as part of our Christian 
vocation to express this reality in all our relationships. 

We consider it our absolute duty to do all in our power to 
fight the causes leading to war, and war itself as a means of 
settling international disputes. 

As a result of our discussion at the Peking Conference we 
declare frankly that we have not succeeded in reaching an agree- 
ment as to what our individual attitude ought to be in the 
event of war. Some are convinced that under no circumstances 
can they as Christians engage in war; others, that under 
certain circumstances they ought to take their share in the 
struggle. We leave, however, with a deep sense of our com- 
mon determination to follow Jesus Christ, and with fresh con- 
fidence in the unity of our purpose and in the power of Christ 
to show us the way, as we earnestly and penitently seek it in 
-the fellowship of our Federation. 

We desire that the different national Movements of the 
Federation should face, fearlessly and frankly, in the light of 
Jesus’ teachings, the whole question of war and of those social 
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and economic forces which tend to issue in war.—Peking Meet- 


ing of General Committee of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. . 
* * * 


The Council’s Grave Doubt 


As the National Council of the Student Movement, we be- 
lieve that it is a matter of very grave doubt whether, in the 
event of war, we as Christians could support it, and we sub- 
mit the problem to the Christian students of the country. 


* * * 
Emphasis in Current Advance Program 


We hereby adopt for our main emphasis for the coming 
school year 1923-24, the consideration of the main problems of 
internationalism from a Christian viewpoint. We suggest the 
following as ways of realizing the above purpose: 

(a) Bible study. 


(b) Appropriating the educational values of the Indianap- 
olis Convention. 
(c) Through education and giving in connection with the 
Friendship Fund and foreign work. 
(d) Through a more complete incorporation of foreign stu- 
dents into our groups of fellowship and service. 
—Estes Park Assembly. 


Me BL ae 


A Year of World Education 


In this respect the United States is easily first in the thor- 
oughgoing way in which, throughout the men’s and women’s 
movements and the Student Volunteer Movement, her leaders 
are carrying out a policy of devoting the year to the education 
of students in Christian internationalism. No such complete 
program of international education has ever before been dreamed 
of in any student community. 


“The two Christian Associations assuming direct relation to edu- 
cation in both international and foreign missionary affairs have 
created a new sub-committee on Christian World Euducation, composed 
of men and women best qualified to advise the Student Movement 
in policies in Christian internationalism. Every phase of Associa- 
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tion work is being utilized to carry out the educational policy of 
this Committee—publications, study courses, the educational possi- 
bilities of the Student Friendship Fund, contact with men and women 
of other nations through the Committee on Friendly Relations, the 
visits of Mr. Hurrey and Miss Wrong as Federation secretaries, 
Pilgrimages of Friendship, etc.’—Ruta Rouse in Federation Report. 


% * * 
A Resolution About Liquor Traffic 


We, the students of the University of Illinois, rejoice in the 
stand taken by the President of the United States and the Gov- 
ernors of the States at their recent conference with reference 
to the enforcement of the law against the liquor traffic. 


We also rejoice in and applaud the evidence from many 
quarters of the country of the growing determination of the 
public to demand an increased respect for and more implicit 
obedience to law, and we agree to do all in our power to pro- 
mote this movement, and particularly to aid in the observance 
of the Eighteenth Amendment and the laws based thereon. 

1. By individually standing for prohibition. 

2. By using our influence in the groups to which we are re- 
lated to suppress the use of liquor. 

3. By asking the cooperation of our alumni and friends so that 
on the occasion of our inaugural homecoming nothing will 
occur which can be construed as disrespect for or disobedi- 
ence to the law. 

4. By urging similar action on the part of other student bodies 
throughout the country. 


* * * 
The Hour of the Federation 


What can the Student Christian Movements and the Stu- 
dent Christian Federation do here and now to help the Church 
of Christ and the civilization that has received an ultimatum? 
I see nowhere in the world today any organizations that have in 
them such potentialities of good for this end as the various in- 
ternational organizations of youth. They can do little or noth- 
ing without the weight of the organized Church behind them. 
But in full and loyal alliance with it their opportunity is unique. 
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If they do not seize and use it history will deride them! ‘This 
generation began to build, and did not know how to finish.” 
All that they have done hitherto has been to lay- the founda- 
tions. Looking back upon the greater part of its history, it 
seems to me as if the Student Christian Movement has been 
called into being by God Himself for precisely this present 
hour. . . .-In the great universities of the world today are gath- 
ered the great majority of those who will form the mind of 
the Christendom of the next generation. In almost every one 
of these universities the Student Christian Federation has now 
its organization, its literature, and its evangelists. "There is no’ 
student international organization comparable with it in num- 
bers, in influence, and in resources. It is already bound together 
by countless friendships. It believes in the living God. All this 
has come into being without any thought of the present desper- 
ate position of mankind. ‘The conscious aim of the founders 
of the Student Christian Federation was the evangelization of 
the world in this generation. ‘They were not thinking of the 
threatening danger of the world in this generation at all. But 
they were in the grasp of a mightier, deeper, and more loving 
purpose than they knew, and they are in it still! .. . 

Men have tried to get rid of personal conviction of sin by 
shifting the blame on society. It will serve them little, for if 
society has sinned, society will be judged, and they and their 
children will be involved in its judgment. Now if at such a 
moment as this there came to all the better minds of the world 
in its universities a genuine message of faith and hope and 
love, of Jesus Christ as the Way, the Truth, and the Life, who 
shall set limits to the power of that Gospel? It was one of the 
principles of the old evangelism that there must be conviction of 
sin before there could be conversion. Is not the nobler mind 
of the society of today becoming convinced of social and inter- 
national sin? Ought this not to be the prelude of a conver- 
sion that will lead to the salvation of society, the evangeliza- 
tion of the world? The real hour of opportunity of the Student 
Movement has come! Weak and immature in itself, what may 
the Student Movement not achieve in the hands of the living 
God, if only it will draw nearer to Him!—Proressor Davin 
S. Cairns in The Intercollegian. 
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A Few Federation Statistics 


Movements affiliated to the Federationn......ccscscsceccessesceseescese 20 
RBBB O ACM IVIGVEMENES .,....2..0.00ssccenssconcsconssvonccarcoasearsostonoube 4 
Total Membership in Federation Movementz...............- 243,735 


Christian Associations in universities, colleges, and higher 


AMI MMMM RCTS osc; cues co ssvevecedssosedoasevouduedceeccsdkseleseteces Wh 2,618 
Student conferences and camps held...........ccccccsscesssesssseveeeones 222 
Attendance at conferences and CampS........ccsscccessscesecceessees 22,759 
Attendance at schools, camps, and conferences...........000+8 13,381 
Camps and conferences for schoolboys and schoolgirls.......... AL 


Secretaries and workers employed, nationally and locally......443 
Periodicals issued by the federation and the national move- 
ments 


A Few Results 


China. In 1922, the enrollment in Bible classes organized 
by the student Associations was 15,177, for the most part in 
mission colleges and schools. Besides that, the enrollment in 
Bible classes in the City Associations was 21,822, most of whom 
were students of government colleges. “Thus the Movement en- 
lists nearly half as many students again in Bible study as are 
in its membership (24,000). 

Holland. Out of a membership of 1,075 we have over sixty 

Bible Circles with about 400 students enrolled. Besides this 
our Bible-study secretary regularly gives Bible courses in the 
different universities three or four nights running, with sixty 
to 100 present. At Amsterdam, the Association presented every 
- freshman who had not joined a religious association with a 
New Testament and an accompanying letter. 
-_. U. §. A. The number enrolled in Bible study groups was 
approximately 34,000. The University of Pennsylvania had 
over 1,600 men in Bible groups, Iowa State University had 
_ seventy-four such groups, and Missouri University without a 
local secretary had twenty-two. 
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Japan. All student Associations have at least two Bible 
classes: about 1,300 are enrolled. The Bible itself is greatly 
sought after. Students think the Bible is the model of their 
daily life and everything is to be done in the spirit of Christ 
as revealed in the Bible. “Thousands of the volume are sold 
annually among non-Christian students. ‘Their motives for 
investigating the Bible are mixed, but its moral and spiritual 
supremacy account largely for this prevailing interest. 


Britain. Larger audiences have been gathered in the col- 
leges for such campaigns (i.e. evangelistic) than for any other 
purpose whatsoever. Men and women are anxious to hear 
about Jesus Christ and His meaning for them and the world, 
if the message be relevant to modern life and characterized by 
reality and honesty. What is wanted is a witness to truths 
that have been found to stand the test of life. We find that 
almost universally Christ is given a place of supremacy in 
the thought of students, but they understand little of what this 
means, and there is a widespread sense of disillusionment and 
apathy. We have to show them that the present state of the 
world is an indication of the depth of our need of God and a 
challenge to dedication—ReErports To Woritp STUDENT 
CurisTIAN FEDERATION. 


* * * 
Men, Women, and God 


Experience is already teaching us that men and women think - 
more truly together than they go apart. ‘There is something 
about the range and sweep of man’s thought which is pecu- 
liarly stimulating to woman’s mind, and there are aspects of 
truth to which men remain blind until women point them out. 
For this reason very often mixed committees act’ more wisely 
than committees of one sex. I suspect that the same thing 
holds in relation to art, and even to scientific work. It cer- 
tainly holds in connection with social work, and church work. 
In fact in all life’s departments with a few obvious exceptions, 
men and women supplement and stimulate one another, and 
by comradeship make a bigger and better thing of life than 
would be possible otherwise. .. . . 
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1 am very much impressed by the opportunity that lies 
before students as a class in this matter. In most of our 
universities and colleges men and. women meet in the freest 
way, and they only and for themselves can discover how this 
new kind of life is best conducted. College rules and regula- 
tions are not going to do it for them. Indeed the older 
generation is not going to do it for them. But if they will 
find out the right way and establish for themselves the right 
standards and conventions, they may do an immense service for 
the rest of the nation—A. Herpert Gray. 


* * * 
Place of the Volunteer Movement 


Suggestions have been proffered that we join the Y.M.C.A. 
Right here, I fear, we would fall into the very danger re- 
ferred to above, of permitting organization to predominate. 
If the time comes when we can best serve God’s purpose under 
this organization, let us be ready to take the step; but the 
Association’s programs and field are so extended, their machin- 
ery so intricate, and their spiritual vitality and dynamic so 
diffuse that I believe we still have an independent and signifi- 
cant mission in recruiting for full time Christian service.”— 
Letter from a member of the Student Volunteer Council. 


ee x 
Relations with Liberal Clubs 


What are our relations to the Liberal Clubs, and the activ- 
ities stimulated by the League for Industrial Democracy and 
the National Student Forums? ‘These organizations are im- 
mensely hopeful, but unless they are Christian they will breed 
selfishness, cynicism, class warfare, and a type of radicalism 
which takes a scornful attitude toward existing institutions 
but is either entirely inactive or merely destructive. Our 
Christian Associations need these organizations and these or- 
ganizations need our Christian Associations. Our ‘Youth 
Movement” which seems to be coming, if it is to be of the 
largest usefulness, must be actuated by the spirit of Christ.— 
K. S. Larourettre in The Intercollegian. 
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Council, Fearing Multiplicity of Organizations, 
Suggests National General Convention 


The National Student Council is vitally concerned with the 
need of developing in American students consciousness of the 
needs of the world and of the efficacy of Jesus Christ to fulfill 
these needs. This vast task, in the face of the united forces 
of wrong on the campus, makes imperative the fullest coopera- 
tion of all Christian students. 


The National Student Council wishes to express its appre- 
ciation of the spirit and purposes of the Student Volunteer 
Movement and of the Student Fellowship for Christian Life- 
Service, and recognizes that to a certain extent these organi- 
zations have been made necessary by the inadequate work of 
the general Student Movement in the fields in which these or- 
ganizations operate. However, in view of the complexity of 
religious work in the Student Field, resultant from a multipli- 
city of organizations, each admittedly excellent and worthy in 
itself, the Council views with apprehension the independent 
development of many loosely related movements with their con- 
ferences, councils, staffs of secretaries, publications, etc., which 
cannot but result in serious division and lessened effectiveness 
of the Christian forces. 


The Council feels that the time has come for all of us to 
reconsider our status in and contribution to the work of Christ 
among American students, in the consideration of which we 
believe that these problems should receive searching attention: 


1. Shall we enter into the threatening and taxing program of many 
national and sectional conferences, each dealing with some par- 
ticular phase of Christian service? or : 

2. Shall the Movement look to the holding of an occasional American 
Christian Student Convention which shall embrace in its program 
the emphases upon Christian life service, regardless of geograph- 
ical fields, which would come naturally from a facing of world 
needs and Christian responsibility ? 

3. Cannot the avenues of activity already existing in church mis- 
sion organizations and Christian Association organizations be util- 
ized by a movement with specific aims and messages—-such as the 
Student Fellowship for Christian Life-Service—to the end that 
the expense and confusion of co-relating machinery, secretarial 
arrangements, conventions, etc., be not multiplied further ?—Na- 
tional Student Council, 1923. 
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Enlarging Opportunity of Federation 


In the origin and during the early years of the Federation it 
was inevitable and necessary that it should function chiefly as a 
connecting link between friendly national Movements. The 
time has now come when the Federation must move on to an- 
other stage—in which it will be thought of rather as a world- 
wide fellowship of students than as a collection of separate 
national student organizations. It should now take advantage 
of the existing bonds of goodwill to devote itself to a search 
after the implications of its faith in the corporate life of the 
world. As representatives of various races and nations we must 
examine together the issues which have put our common Chris- 
tianity to such a violent strain and which give promise of doing 
so again. 

Much can be done in this direction by the efforts of each 
national Movement among its own members, but I am con- 
vinced that the national Movements cannot singly accomplish 
all that is required. It will be necessary for them to consider 
more earnestly how through the Federation they can collec- 
tively be of greater service in giving a common lead. ‘There 
seems to be a growing consciousness among both the student 
members and the secretarial staffs of various Movements that 
something of this sort is required—F. P. Mizxier in The 
Student World. 

* * * 
The Objects of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation 


1. ‘Yo unite students’ Christian movements or organizations 
throughout the world and to promote mutual relations 
among them. 

2. To collect and distribute information about the conditions 
of students in all lands from the religious and other points 
of view. 

3. To promote the following lines of activity: 


a. To lead students to accept the Christian faith in God—Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, according to the Scriptures and to live 
as true disciples of Jesus Christ. 
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b. To deepen the spiritual life of students and to promote earn- 
est study of the Scriptures among them. 

c. To influence students to devote themselves to the extension of 
the ientiiie of God in their own nation and throughout the 
world. 

d. To bring students of all countries into mutual understanding 
and sympathy, to lead them to realize that the principles of 
Jesus Christ should rule in international relationships, and to 
endeavour by so doing to draw the nations together. 

e. To further either directly or indirectly, the efforts on behalf 
of the welfare of students in body, mind, and spirit which are 
in harmony with the Christian purpose. 


Am * * 
Organization of the National Council 


ArticLe I, Name. 


National Council of the Student Work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of the United States. 


Articte II. Purpose. 

The purpose of this Council shall be: 

1. To unify and stimulate the work of the Student Young Men’s 
Christian Associations by providing means for the mutual ex- 
change of ideas and experiences. 

2. To counsel with the Student Sub-Committee of the Interna- 
tional Committee (of which the representatives of Field and 
Regional Councils are members) in the formulating of na- 
tional policies and programs for student work. 

3. To enable the various individual Associations to voice their 
united opinions through the Feld or Regional Councils, and 

4. To aid where possible in planning and conducting the Student 
Section of the International Convention. 

Articre III. Membership. 


This council shall consist of two elected representatives (at 
least one of whom must be a student) from each of the seven 
Field or Regional Councils, and two representatives from the 
colored colleges. 

Articte IV. Officers. 


The officers of the Council shall be a chairman, vice-chairman, 
secretary, and assistant secretary. They shall be elected an- 
nually and shall assume the customary duties of their office im- 
mediately upon election Minutes of first meeting of the National 
Council, February 10, 1922. 


Organization of a Field Council 


1. A field council to be constituted as follows: 


(a) Two student members (where practical, one a sopho- 
more) elected from each state in one of the following 
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three ways: by the State Committee of Counsel, where 
‘they exist; by the State Officers’ Training Conference; 
or by the State Delegation at the Summer Conference. 

(b) The Chairman of the State Student Committees in each 
field ex-officio. 

(c) The members of the Student Department Sub-Committee 
of the International Committee, residing within the field, 
ex-officio. 

(d) All state student secretaries within the field ex-officio. 

(e) One local student general secretary, representing each 
different type of institution in the field, to be chosen by 
vote of the local student general secretaries of that field 
ex-officio members. The number of types, for example, 
may be metropolitan, technical, state university, denomin- 
ational, etc., determined at the initial meeting of the Field 
Council. 

(f) Three graduates, not more than ten years out of college, 
to be elected in yearly rotation for a three-year term by 
the Field Council. 

(g) One city general secretary elected by the Council from 
the brotherhood at large, preferably from a city where 
there is organized student work, as an ex-officio member. 

(h) One church worker in state university, to be chosen by 
the church workers, as an ex-officio member. 

In all cases where “ex-officio” is used above it is under- 
stood to mean “without vote.”—Minutes of the first meet- 
ing of the National Council, February 10, 1922. 
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V. Our Advance Program 


It is recommended that each group using this outline meet 
for at least one additional session in which they would review 
the discussion and conclusions, drawing up a definite written 
Progiam of Advance for their Association. This should cover 
not only immediate steps but those for the period of four years 
ahead, A special commemoration will in 1927 mark the fiftieth 
anniversary of the beginnings of the intercollegiate Young 
Men's Christian Associations. 

With the local needs and Advance Program in mind, re- 
membering our intercollegiate fellowship and responsibilities, 
suggestions should also be drawn up for the deepening of the 
spiritual life of the state and national student Movement, for 
the more important elements in its Advance Program and for 
any adjustments that should be made in the form of the Move- 
ment’s organization to further readily these ends. These pro- 
posals should be sent by your representative to the State and 
Vield Gouncils who will be expected there to draw up pro- 
posals for the general Advance Program, 


; 
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Appendix I. 


Members of the Advance Program Commission of the 
Student Young Men’s Christian Association. 


*Garland Alexander, Washington and Lee University, Lexing- 
ton, Va. 

Reverend James C. Baker, D. D., Urbana, II. 

Harry Bone, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

Fay Campbell, Dwight Hall, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn, 

Charles S. Campbell, 441 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Professor H. S. Elliott, Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City. 

E. George Haynes, Ph.D., 612 United Charities Bldg., 105 E. 
22nd St., New York City. 

President Emory W. Hunt, D.D., LL.D., Bucknell Uni- 
versity, Lewisburg, Pa. 

R. H. King, 412 Palmer Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

Reverend Paul Micou, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

O. E. Pence, 19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. ° 

David R. Porter, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Raymond Robins, 1437 W. Ohio Street, Chicago, IIl. 

Professor Charles E. Rugh, University of California, Berkeley, 
Cal. 

Dean Willard L. Sperry, Theological School in Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 

S. Wirt Wiley, Y. M. C. A., 9th Street and LaSalle Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

*Professor Henry B. Wright, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn, 

President Robert E. Vinson, D.D., LL.D., University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex. 

Dr. W. D. Weatherford, Southern College Y. M. C. A., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Roswell P. Barnes, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 





*Deceased. 
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Appendix II. 


Advisory Council of Advance Program Commission 


ALFRED W. ANTHONY 
Formery Executive Secretary, Home Missions Council. 
H. M. BrarpsLtey 
Attorney at Law, Kansas City, Mo. 
Remsen D. Birp 
President, Occidental College. 
W. B. Bizzett 
President, A. and M. College, College Station, Tex. 
BrsHop T. D. Bratton 
Jackson, Miss. 
BisHorp Cuartes H, Brent 
Buffalo, New York. 
Cuartes R. Brown 
Dean, Yale Divinity School, New Haven. 
O. E. Brown 
Dean, Vanderbilt School of Religion, Nashville, Tenn, 
W. L. Bryan 
Bloomington, Ind, 
M. L. Burton 
President, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
K. L. BurterFietp 
President Mass. Agricultural College, Amherst. 
W. C. Correy 
Dean, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 
D. J. CowLtne 
President, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 
Freperic B. Cross_ey 
Northwestern University Law School. 
O. S$. Davis 
President, Chicago Theological Seminary. 
PCy Dix ; 
State Secretary—Louisville, Ky. 
L. W. Firietp 
Pastor, Ist Congregational Church, Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 
C. H. Frencu 
President, Hastings College, Hastings, Neb. 
Juria GETHMAN 
Columbia University, New York. 
H. F. Henperson 
General Secretary Y.M.C.A., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ALAN HoBan oe 
President, Kalamazoo College, Michigan. 
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G, F. Kay 

Dean, State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
H. C. Kine 

President, Oberlin College, Ohio. 
A. G. KNEBEL 

Executive Secretary, Chicago, Ill. 
E. H. Linney 

Chancellor, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
Ira E. Lute 

General Secretary, Y.M.C.A., Denver, Colo. 
J. L. McConaucuy 

President, Knox College, Galesburg, Ill’ 
BisHop W. F. McDowetu 

Washington, D. C. 
BisHop W. G. McDoweti 

Birmingham, Ala. 
J. J. McKim 

General Secretary, Y.M.C.A., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
F, L. McVey 

President, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Wa ter MILLER 

Dean, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
C. C. Morrison 

Editor, Christian Century, Chicago, Ill. 
Raymonp A. PEARSON : 

President, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
Ciara S. REED 

Chairman, National Student Dept., Y.W.C.A. 
BisHop WiLL1AM P, REMINGTON 

Baker, Oregon. 
J. DEAN RINGER 

Attorney at Law, Omaha, Neb. 
J. C. Rossins 

Secretary, American Baptist Board of Foreign Missions. 
E. P. Ropertson 

President, Wesley College, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
J. G. RosesusH 

President, Patten Paper Company, Appleton, Wis. 
E. A. Ross 

Dept. of Economics, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
KENNETH SAUNDERS 

Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Cal. 


Frep B. Smit fie ‘ 
Chairman, Commission on Council of Churches, 


H. L. Smita : ; : 
President, Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 


Mrs. Rosert E, SPEER : 
President, National Board, Y.W.C.A., New York City. 
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H. W. Stone 
General Secretary, Y.M.C.A., Portland, Ore. 


W. E. Sweer 
Governor, Colorado. 
R. L. Wirsur 


President, Stanford University, Cal. 


Joun Hope 
President, Morehouse College, Atlanta, Ga. 


N. B. Youne 
President, Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Mo. 


Monroe N. Work 
President, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 


Joun C. WricuHt 
President, Edward Waters College, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Joun W. Davis : 
President, West Virginia Collegiate Institute. 


Appendix III. 


A Measurement for an Association 


The Associations have used the following means and activ- 

ities : 

(Put a + in front of those which succeeded reasonably 
well in your Association, a double + (-+-++) in front 
of those especially successful ; a — in front of those which 
were tried and failed. Indicate what evidence there is of 
success or failure.) 


I. Administration. 


1. Membership. 
2. Finance. 
3. Building. 
4, Publicity. 


II. Religious Education. 


. Prayer. 

. Bible study. 

. Foreign mission study, 

. Study of North American problems. 
. Religious meetings. 

Church membership and attendance. 
. Personal work and evangelism. 
Giving. 

. Literature. 

. Conferences and conventions. 
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SOBNAUARWNS 


—_ 


III. Campus Service. 


. New student work. 

. Employment bureau. 

. Sick visitation. 

. Tutoring delinquent students. 

. Social work and all other expressions of good will to 
students by students. 

6. Special courtesies to foreign students. 


IV. Community Service. 


WBWNe 


. General religious service in college towns. 

. Gospel team or evangelistic deputation. 

. General work for boys. 

. Service visits. 

. Public speaking for reform campaigns. 

. General recreation work. 

. Educational classes for immigrant and American work- 
ingmen. 

. Assistance in social surveys and investigations. 

. Alumni work. 


V. Life Work Guidance and Recruiting. 


Presenting to every student: 

1. The principles which should govern in the choice of a 
life work. 

2. Special needs at home and abroad in altruistic and under- 
manned callings, ie., ministry, Association secretaryship, 
teaching and social service. 


Appendix IV. 


Suggested Outline for Studying the “Unoccupied Field” 
of the Student Association 


Oc NAMB WHYe 


1. Property and Equipment. 


(Cayexe MGA. building.) Year, bult:...ccccc-e.-0 Construction mate- 
Gta lestrectesc teste aasscstrsoceesaceseeaste Condition ofl property. 
Naltemot. Ditiding ci: tcre. nrcctraseceneccuceusee Value of equip- 
MILO LLG ee cetcerserc sok ssapseenrestse What features of building... esse 
IBrOperty: CED ..csiccsscasectesseceuuscrssesmene Is building adequate to your 
BRC CLS Tie. orev ssensaaxdeancvineesnestarnene If not, in what respects ?...........000 
PE os a sucseiavds daiduan sasaacaesees tnarettmeayeetenceee What cost to make 
ALEC LILLE Pecscaisscoaucasnieasssnse-cecapenauractrents 

(b) Y.M.C.A. headquarters other than Association building: 
DAT eres LOCAte Picccsctassensteosieetuccensuveresteasaeerssanteasarenenasarameteneester mete nate cee 
PNre quarters) donated) Or (rented tron ccconterratnaseencetpertenrtesrpactecse es 
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2. 


Value of equipment ?........ccccesssesssscsssesees Are quarters adequate 











fonvVOuriMeeds ee er If not, in what respects? 
masses cesosssnesy ensonetevenmacesesentaeasusssdensasctotetersaraneuc er eetctece Cost of making 
them madequate Pde ccs ee ere 

Financial. 

(a) Annual Dudgsetr Sanne ccccessn couse Property maintenance 
A Sept eee t eres tna a aie a nA Secretarial and administration sup- 
POLE PLR rece (of which, raised locally $10... .escseceseee 
from endowment funds $........c.ccccsesseeeeens ; from alumni and 
friends! moti local $isssnsce eee ; from metropolitan 
Association, church boards, university administration, or oth- 
EF COOPETAating aGENcies Hu..s.cccceccececsseress ) (Indicate which) 
Hor State) Committee Sin sscccean ee For International 
Committee (See 

(b) Annual surplus (or deficit) in current expenses $........ccccesceeeee 
LOtalideb ti Paw verter stir 

(c) Number of members Number of members 
not contributing to Association SUPPOFt ?........ccsccscscscrscsseseeseseseeseses 
Number of non-members in local student body contributing 
to support ?......... .. Is canvass of membership 
heldvannually eee ae ee Of rest of student body? 
siepatunaecereveseeaslurdinasdeentoas acsauues OF) faculty: toi iucctccsscstvereesene eee 
Ofmaluminthe adams Of resident) friends Pit emeere 
OtherMisolicttattomre mya cescn tees eee 

(d) How many members of your Association now subscribe to 
thet Inter colle gran. vcnccses sincere How many contribu- 
tors receive regularly publicity about the local Associations? 
SUH ON Sie EN ane La suthe, state work Pie ieaeeceee nee 
CLOTIAlLAChiVAtIES in. cesecsessssecesttener steerer ects 

Secretarial. 

(a) How many secretaries are employed ?..........ccececeeeeeee For 
what) is) each ‘primarily (responsible 2)......,c.scdsssscscoscssesesesosteonenntaee 


(b) Is your staff adequate to meet your situation? In number? 


eee cas eat puss UM) CHAINS Por. scccccesccsetesleceseoesere LL OM AI een vate ee 

ditional’ secretaries’ should! you) have?atus..cccsceescresemnenaee 

Wy Pesiee vcecsate caeccacomeceaeasoistoeecoter sind oat eeV ceo Gok Goel ise anne ae 
(c) What increase would this make in your budget ?....... sees 


How do you propose to finance such an expansion?.. 





Do you need aid from a national or state “Extension Fund” 
(“Home Missions Fund”) if such were raised by the Na- 
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4. 


tional Council or State Committee ?......ccscccssccsccessssssssesescess Why? 


oc 320 CCE SSSA OR Ea ea ET owatichine ener 
ROTA OW OMS Pl scsi tes lcecedssachereasosesces On a sliding scale reduced 
RPAGINMIY CALM eee este lei cvencccccecetssoctes What other sources are 
there as yet unused from which you can expect aid?.......... a 


Cee ere ee ttre teri rte reee ter tertrtrere rrr trerrrr terre rter rere r terre errr tri ry 


(Consider such a list as the City Association, alumni, and 
friends, church boards of education, private and semi-public 
foundations, etc.) 

With reference to size of student body. 

(a) How large is your student body now ?ui...cessscssscssssscsestscsescesscssees z 

(b) How large (will) (should) it be ten years from now? 

(c) What expansion of your work should there be in the mean- 
time to occupy adequately that field? In Y.M.C.A. building 
PEUCEEC UI PITIENIt Preresteersicesescsesesteeteetconetetenes In employed personnel? 
PR ese at sa secsectsvaseoascsbas Tnmannualy bud geticsccccie-t eters tteees 

(d) What plans have you that will mature within that time that 
WA DIAN SUCH EXPANSION fcve,cceceaucieresncnveceene seeseotesetenteeaeee saaeeee eatce 





(e) What help, if any, do you need from the State or Inter- 
national Committees? ... 





With reference to relationships. 

(a) Are the relationships between the Association and allied 
agencies working in analogous or the same field mutually 
IGP LUN eeceseasteteetsosesalancieeeces Actively Cooperative ?.......ccsccsesceseesee 
If not, how can improved relationship be brought about?........ 
RECESS er Sane Pere ore an What plans have you for mak- 
ing them increasingly better ?............. as Seuseuacanetuedansteinvnagenseeateratecscs 

In what other sections of the Associations responsibility 

and program must your Y.M.C.A. make advances before 

you can adequately occupy your field? Make your state- 
ment concrete and indicate what you plan in the line of 


expansion. 





Appendix V, 


Sub-Committees of Advance Program Commission 


I. How best adapt the Student Christian Association Move- 
ment to the changing conditions in the educational field? 


W. D. Weatherford, Chairman Robert E. Vinson 
C. E. Rugh B. M. Cherrington 


II. What are the distinctive principles of the Student Christian 
Association Movement and what relations with other re- 
ligious agencies should be maintained ? 


Paul Micou, Chairman Charles S. Campbell 
S. Wirt Wiley 


III. A study of the origin, sources of vitality, and work of 
other intercollegiate movements. 


Fay Campbell, Chairman Charles Taft, Jr. 
H. S. Elliott Henry King 
Evans E. Worthley Clarence P. Shedd 


IV. How efficient is the present Student Movement and how 
best can it adequately occupy its field? 


H. S. Elliott, Chairman Raymond Robins 
Harry Bone A. R. Elliott 
Emory W. Hunt R, E. Dullos 
R. H. King 

V. How to deal with the financial aspects of the advance 
program? 
Robert E. Vinson, Chairman Henry E, Wilson 
Lester Rogers, Vice-Chairman H. L. Seamans 
S. Wirt Wiley Ray Diffendorfer 
R. H. King Rex Bell 
George W. Perkins R. E. Lewis 
Fred B. Smith B. B. Williams 


VI. What student Association questions should come before 
the Constitutional Convention? 


Edward E. Rall, Chairman Hugo Thompson 
H, F. Comer C. O. Wright 
A. A. Holtz Burke Baker 

E. A. Leslie N. Carroll 
O.:E. Pence A. J, Elliott 
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VII. How to develop church consciousness? 


W. L. Sperry, Chairman 
R. H. Edwards 

Charles W. Gilkey 
Paul Micou 

E. I. Bosworth 


Gale Seaman 

R. R. Reade 

Howard A. Bridgman 
Theodore I. Reese 
Clarence A. Barbour 


VIII. How can the student Association meet its responsibility 
in life-work preparation and decision? 


O. E. Pence, Chairman 
W. D. Weatherford 
E. A. Worthley 

Ozora S. Davis 

R. H. Edwards 


W. H. Tinker 
Jesse B, Davis 

E. A. Bess 
Clarence Robinson 


IX. Relation of student life and the outside world. 


X. 


Emory W. Hunt, Chairman 
Fay Campbell 

George E. Haynes 
Raymond Robins 

C, E. Rugh 

E. D. Soper 


Miles H. Krumbine 
Robert E. Lewis 
Dale DeWitt 

Roy Stryker 

F. P. Miller 


What are the dominant influences bearing on the personal 
religious faith of college students? 


Thos. W. Graham, Chairman 
John T. Dallas 

Samuel Cavert 

Allyn K. Foster 


Ad interim committee. 


James C. Baker, Chairman 
Paul Micou 
O. E. Pence 


Clelland B. McAffee 
Charles W. Gilkey 
E. H. : Lindley 
Edward E. Rall 


H. S. Elliott 
David R. Porter 
R. P. Barnes 
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